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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ae HYMN OF THE 
Mountain Christian. 


BY MRS. ITEMANS. 


For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
_ Our God, our fathers’ God! 
Theu hast made thy chikiren mighty, 
By the touch of the mountain sod. 
Thou hast fix’d our ark of refuge, 
Where the spoiler’s foot ne’er trod ; 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! — 


We are watchers of a beacon 
 ‘Whoee light must never die ; 
_ ‘Weare guardians of an altar. 
Midst the silence of the sky: 
The rocks yield founts of courage, 
’ Struek forth as by thy rod: 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
_ Our God, our fathers’ God ! 


For the dark resounding heavens, 
Where the still small voice is heard, 
For the strong pines ofthe forests, _ 
That by thy breath are stirr'd ; 
For the storm, on whose free pinions 
Thy spirit walks abroad, 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ Gud ! 


‘The royal eagle darteth 
On his quarry, from the héights, 

And the stag, that knows no master, 

. Seeks there hie wild delights ; 

Bat we, for thy communion, _ 

Have sought the mountain sod ; 
Ror thestrength of the hills we bless thee, 

®ar God, our fathers’ God | : 


“The banner of the chieftain, 
_ Far, far below us waves ; 
The war-horse of the spearman 
Cannot reach our lofty caves: 
Thy dark clouds wrap the threshbold 
Of freedoms last abode ; 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 


For the shadow of thy presenee, 
Round our camp of rock outspread ; 
For the stern defiles of battle, 


Bearing record of the dead ; 


For the snows, a«d for the torrents, 
For the free beart’s burial sod, ; 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God ! 


Obituary. 


From The Christian Herald. 
Rev. Joseph Patterson. 


(Continued.) 

_ 1. The life of this venerable minister of Christ 
illustrates the benefits of early piety, and 
piety of clear and decided stamp. His moral 
energies, his trains of thought, his mental 
powers, the affections of his heart, and the 
aims and purposes of his life, were at the very 
opening of life influenced, and vitally influ- 
enced, by the forming, and invigorating, and 
sanctifying power of gospel grace; and hence, 
his ‘christian character, at 80, as he stood on 
the verge of life, like the awe-inspiring river 
just entering the ocean, is broad and deep, 
and has enriched and fertilized many a land 
in its course, because it took its rise at a dis- 
tance, and has traversed immense districts, 
making every part to contribute something to 
augment its volume, and to multiply its trea- 
sures. His course was early taken-—and his 
onward march was steady to the last. In the 
extent of the empire of grace over him, he was 
traly one of thousands: and the extent to 
which his words, and example, and prayers, 
in their entire moral energy, have effected the 
minds of hundreds and thousands of the living 
and the dead, during the long course of his 
godly life, must have been great indeed. ‘This 
early beginning, and beginning well, in- 
volves a measure of physical, and intellec- 
tual, and religious training, without which 
such eminency in grace and usefulness can 
hardly be expected to exist. The tall majes- 
tic oak that overtops the wide cluster of the 
forest, indicates as truly the upward course 
of its early shoot, as the antiquity of its be- 
ginning and the appropriateness of the soil on 
which it grows. 

2. Mr. Patterson was eminently a practical 
man.. He-undertovk nothing without due 
considerations; but as he had an accurate 
practical judgment, and was resolute and per- 
severing in what he undertook, so his expec- 
tations of ultimate success were sanguine. 
The same principle that led him to prefer 
practical to speculative knowledge—action to 
mere theory, and which led him to exactness 
and punctuality in small money matters, in 
keeping his promises and observing his ap- 
poeintments, also led him to say and do what- 
ever he intended, just as the occasion pre- 
sented.—Hence he had a word in season for 
every event that occurred, and to meet the 
character and situation of every friend he met 
in the street—if the busy, driving merchant, 
he would say, “ Well, I suppose it would be 
a great inconvenience for you to die to-day;” 
—if the afflicted christian, he would say— 
*¢ The children of God must travel the tribula- 


child, he would say, “ Do not forget how 
Christ loves pious, obedient and praying chil- 
dren;” and then pass on, ager we hen inter- 
ers, and 
steadily. prosecuting his own. This trait of 
character also made him an interesting and 
instructive associate, an engaging preacher. of 
the gospels and a wise counsellor. It furnish- 
ed him with brief, appropriate, and striking 
verbial remarks, which arrested the atten- 
ion and fastened in the memory, 
His' practical wisdom and stirring activity 
enabled: him, while laboring with becoming in- 
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tality and charity; and to make all his pur- 
suits subservient to the increase of his know- 
ledge, and the vigor of his piety. 
‘To becontinued. 
Wissionary. 
From the Missionary Register. 
South Africa. 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Caledon: 120 miles E of Cape Town: 544 


4inhabitants, dwelling in 2 mission and 61 


Hottentot houses—H. Helm, W. Elliott, who 
removed hither from Cape Town in the early 
attendance 150; on 
week-evenings, 45: the building is far too 
small: communicants 19—Mr. Elliott has 
visited various places at distances from 15 to 
40 miles; ——_ usually on Saturday even- 
ing, and holding divine service with the fami- 
ly anc neighbours that evening, and three or 
four times on the following Sabbath: wag- 
gons would arrive on these occasions even 
from. a distance of 15 or 20 miles: dinner was 
usually provided by the family, of which some- 
times upward of 100 persons have partaken: 
—Scholars 94—about 140 acres of land are 
under cultivation: forest and fruit trees have 
been planted, and generally thrive. The 
people advance inindustry: social and religious 
order distinguish this community; and seldom 
is a complaint heard of any depredition.  - 

Pacaltsdorp: 245 miles -E of Cape Town: 
inhabitants, 156 adults und 230 children; 
dwelling in 2 mission houses, and 60 native 
houses built on poles. W. Anderson; T. Ed- 
wards, As.—Sunday attendance on public 
worship is commendable: the religious and 
moral improvement of many is pleasing, can- 
didates for baptism, 4. 

Hankey: near the Chamtoos River: inhabi- 
tants 260-—a catechist-—congregations; on 
Sundays 100, on week-evenings 40 to 50: com- 
municants 19: candidates fur baptism 5— 
scholars, 30 boys, and 37 girls: adult Sunday 
school scholars, 30 men and 33 women— 
about 1000 acres of land capable of cultiva- 
tion belong to this Mission: a water course of 
6000 yards, or nearly three miles and a half, 
has been formed, by the diligence and perse- 
verance of the Hottentuts, which will bring 
more than 400 acres under irrigation. 

Bethelsdorp: 450 miles E of Cape Town: 
besides public buildings, there are 19 brick 
and stone houses and 40 huts: inhabitants 130 
men, 133 women, 201 children (stated in a 
former report 301:) of these, about 300 are 
coloured people. Adam Robson—Sunday 
congregations, from 350 to 400: communicants 
240: some have departed in the faith, and 
others have borne trials with patient submis- 
sion—day scholars 107; attendance 60 to 70: 
many have made gvod progress, and some 
evince considerable capacity: adult Sunday 
scholars, 100 to 150 in winter; in summer 
more: infant scholars 18 to 24; this school ex- 
cites much interest, and promises well. 

Port Elizabeth: out-station to Bethelsdorp: 

inhabitants about 600; of whom, 107 men, 98 
women, and 75 children are Hottentots, and 
the rest Europeans and people of colour. In 
the chapel, which will hold from S00 to 400 
persons, an English congregation averages 
140: at a Dutch service, about 50 Hottentots 
and some Dutch attend—schools: Sunday, 31 
English and $3 Hottentot scholars: evening, 
20 Hottentots: Infant, 34 children—the Hot- 
tentots are in the employ of the Europeans: 
their morals are very low, and the facility 
with which they can obtain ardent spirits ex- 
poses thain to great temptations. 
Uitenhage: out-station to Bethelsdorp: in- 
habitants 459—attendance, on Sundays, from 
80 to 150 Hoettentots, and, on week-days, of 
15 to 40—scholars, 100 Hottentots; daily at- 
tendance 30 to 50. 

Theopolis: 550 miles E of Cape Town: Hot- 

tentots resident, 90 men, 118 women, with a 
192 children; about one third as many more 
are empioyed by the neighbouring farmers, 
but belong to the station—G. Barker, Christo- 
pher Sass. Congregation on Sundays, 150 to 
300; on week-days, 12 to 50: communicants 
82—schools: day 150, attendance 40 to 80: 
adult evening, 12 to 18: adult Sunday, 30 to 
100. 
Grahamstown: in Albany District—John 
Monro—Sunday congregation, 250——-Sunday 
schoul, 120 to 150. ost of these are Euro- 
peans, the Hottentots having of late decreased. 
Carrres.—Tvzatzoe’s Kraal: near the Buf- 
falo Liver—John Brownlee, Gottleib Fred. 
Kayser; Jan T'zatzoe, Nat. As.—The neigh- 
bodring kraals are visited; sometimes from 
eight to ten in a day: attention increases, and 
the knowledge of the Word of God is extend- 
ing: late commotions have brought a greater 
number of Caffres within the sound of the gos- 
pel—in the schools, all the children possess 
considerable knowledge of the truths of Chris- 
tianity. 

GRIQUAS, CORANNAS, AND BECHUANAS.— 
Griquatown: 530 miles N E of Cape Town— 
Peter Wright; Isaac Hughes, As.—Congrega- 
tions 300 to 400: the preaching of the Gospel 
is attended with the Divine blessing: comimu- 
nicants 40—day scholars 120: the majority of 
them can read and write. The village has 
two Mission houses, and 40 good dwellings 
belonging to the natives. 

Campbell: 30 miles E of Griquatown—a 
catechist—congregation 200: communicants 
20—scholars 50, who make good progress. 
Philippolis: on the north side of Cradock 
river: 900 Griquas and 960 Bechuanas are con- 
nected with the station; but are dispersed 
over a large tract of country, the land being 
chiefly adapted to grazing: the number who 
reside at the station varies with the season— 
John Melville—Sunday congregations, 80 to 
200: the spirit of the people is improved; but 
many unfavourable circumstances have tried 
the faith and patience of the Missionary— 
Scholars, 45 to 80. | 
Bosyesmans.—New station: east of Philip- 
polis, three miles from Orange and five from 
the Caledon rivers—James Clark,. G A. Kol- 
be—all the adults who have settled at this in- 
fant station, about 100 in number attend di- 
vine worship and are otherwise instructed: they 
are extremely ignorant, and their moral state 
corresponds with their mental indigence— 
There are 26 children; but a School has been 
attempted in vain, the children being occupi- 
ed-in gathering the roots which constitute their 


dustry as.a christian. BO to manage his 


| fal rs as- to rovide am i the 


630 miles of 


his children, and the liberal exercise of hospi- 
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from 200 to $00—Robert Moffat, John Baillie; 


Robert Hamilton, Rogers Edwards, As.—Con- 
yt from 200 to 300; increasing recent- 
y with every Sabbath: the number unable to 
obtain admittance has nearly equalled those 
within the chapel: the divine blessing con- 
tinues to attend the labours of the Missiona- 
ries; and affords increasing ground of hope, 
that, from this remote but important station, 
the Gospel will be widely extended among the 
tribes inhabiting the unexplored interior of 
South Africa: native communicants 12— 
scholars 98—Mr. Moffat visited Cape Town 
in the latter part of 1830; and has been en- 
gages there in printing, by the aid of the Co- 
onial Government, the Gospel of St. Luke 
and a spelling book in Sitchuana—Civilization 
is advancing: the people begin to value Euro- 
pean clothing. 
~Namaquas.—Komaggas: on the frontier of 
Little Namaqualand, within the Colony, about 
22 days’ journey from the Cape—John H. 
Schmelen; and a Catechist—Congregations: 
on Sundays, 100 to 150; on week days, 50 to 
60: communicants 18: the more settled na- 
tives are advancing in the knowledge of the 
Word of God, ree manifest a disposition to 
act according to its precepts—Scholars, child- 
ren and adults, 70—The four Gospels in Na- 
maqua, translated by Mr. Sclimelen, are in 
the press. 
Steinkopff: visited, as an out-station, from 
Komaggas—communicants 42. 
Summary of the Mission for 1830—1. 
Stations and out-stations, 20—Missionaries, 
22: European Assistants, 7; Native, 1— 
Members of Congregations, 6050—Communi- 
cants, 617-—Schools, 24—Scholars 2000. 


Ecclesiastical. 


3 From the Standard 
The Home Missionary Society. 
No. III. 
It has been of late perceived by some of the 


most acute friends of the H. Society, at 
New York, that its existence within the body 


of our church, was an anomaly which it might 


be hard to defend; and hence it is, I suppose, 
that the whole ground of defence is changed. 
What had, for many years, been rarked as 
an establishment co-ordinate in importance, 
with the General Assembly, and which, even 
at the last meeting of that venerable body, 
was, by those who were cons/itutional mem- 
bers of one, and voluntary members of the 
other, set up by proclamation, that the judg- 
ment of the western churches might be passed, 
between it and the constitutional establish- 
ments of the church—has dwindled, accord- 
ing to this defence, into a mere committee of 
supplies. This, I take leave tu say, is most 
incontestable evidence of the state of public 
sentiment in-this valley: what was lately so 


‘formidable as to contend for a sort of union 


on equal terms, with the Presbyterian Church, 
in its missionary operations, is, its friends 
now say, but a committee to raise funds for 
destitute churches. If this be the true state 
of the case, we have had a most needless and 
senseless clamour; for I presume there is not 
a destitute church in the world, that is not 
willing to receive supplies of money, from 
any one who will bestow them, according to 
its forms of proceeding.—To attempt to be- 
stow it otherwise, and put new conditions on 
the gift, is really buying the consciences of 
men to the support of these new conditions, 
under the pretence of supplying the bread of 
life to the destitute. And whether this be 
done at the very fountains of light, which 
should throw their beams over the whole land, 
or in some dark spot, where two or three still 
love the Lord Jesus, amid the desolation 
which reigns around thein,—whoever so acts 
is guilty of the blackest fraud against his 
brethren, and whatever church permits it, has 
sold its birth-right for a mess of pottage. But 
let me ask, what has a committee of supplies 
to do with the location of a minister? hy 
is it necessary for them to issue a regular 
commission to persons, as if the minister of 
Christ, had need of such a warrant, from such 
a body? Why are regular reports required 
from the agents and missionaries of this finance 
committee, not only of the moneys collected 
and spent, but also of every church operation, 
of whatever kind? Why, in short, is a whole 
establishment erected, looking to a participa- 
tion in the controul of great numbers of our 
preachers, and through them, of every grdde of 
our church courts? Who would countenance 
it for one moment, that the officers who col- 
lect the revenues for our public treasuries, 
should, on account of their agency in that 
business, presume to designate the places, the 
amounts and the persons, in which and by 
whom it was to be distributed; and then to 
demand of those persons periodical reports of 
the state of the countries, in which they might 
reside? And this, by virtue of holding offices 
in the customs,—which offices they had first 
of all conferred on each other! And yet, a 
process similar to this, is carried on through- 
out our church, by the persons constituting 
the Home Missionary Society; and it has 
come now to be justified on the ground of 
being only a plan to raise money. If this is 
true, let the money be deposited as fast as 
collected, in the hands of those to whom its 
disbursement belongs, under our system; and 
let all those parts of their scheme not neces- 
sary in collecting money, be at once laid 
aside. It will then really conform to this new 
ga and will no longer be the occasion of 
Strife. 


There are not a few friends of this inde- 


pendent society, who excuse themselves for 


the preference given to it, by urging objec- 
tions against the ultra doctrines, as they are 
called; the offensive behaviour, or the injudi- 
cious conduct, of those who are now, and have 
for some time been, at the head of our mis- 
sionary operations. I have no intention of 
discussing any doctrine—far less of calling in 
question the personal conduct of any individ- 
ual. But it seems-to me that there is involved 
in this sort of objection, a most fatal error; 
and, on that account, I notice it. I think it 
is generally admitted, that no board of mis- 
sions, acting under the authority of the Pres- 
byterian church, should, as a Board, object to 
any doctrinal sentiments, which the church 
itself tolerates; and on the other hand, that 
they should not be so tied up, as not to be 
allowed to refuse official countenance, to such 

ss heresy as the church itself, might well 
to discountenance. In drawing 
the erated depa 


line -between tol 


heresy, the greatest prudence and skill, as 
well as the ey piety and energy, are 
requisite. I think it manifest, that such a line 
must really be drawn some where: for it is 
founded on the nature of things. Human lan- 
guage is itself not only fluctuating, but I am 
convinced it is far less precise than thought. 
Every man has felt the difficulty of giving 
distinct utterance to that which was perfectly 
clear to his own mind; and I am apt to sup- 
pose that this superior exactitude of thought 
over utterance, exists in some degree in all 
men; of course in all human productions. 
From these, aifd other causes, it follows, that 
in nearly all systems, there is one under- 
standing of them that is called strict, and an- 
other that is called liberal. So deeply is this 
founded on the nature of things, that in the 
administration of the municipal laws of all 
countries, the existence of such a difference is 
the foundation for a change of construction in 
the different parts of their system. Thus, all 
criminal laws are construed strictly, that 
liberty may be favoured; but those laws that 
decide on the rights of persons to things, are 
construed liberally, that justice may be more 
fairly administered. Nay, even this is found 
to be insufficient, in some circumstances; and 
courts of chancery are added, to rectify those 
cases, where the pervading spirit of any system 
has been forced uside by its positive enact- 
ments. ‘This is wise, and it is beautiful also. 
In religious systems, something of this spirit 
and practice must be admitted; or else in the 
changes of time, the habitudes of thought, and 
the precise meaning of words, there must 
needs be an endless contest about matters 
that are of secondary importance; and in dif- 
ferent periods, decisions directly the reverse 
of each other would so naturally arise, that 
what had been strict, formerly, would become 
liberal to us, and what was liberal to us, 
would become strict to those coming after us. 
If we add to this the reflection, that what is 
strict, or what is otherwise, is not so much so 
of itself, and as a fixed relation, but rather as 
it may be so considered by a majority of our 
church, always liable to err, and hardly ever 
sure that indeed they are the majority on any 
closely contested point—it would appear that 
we ought at all times to forbear one another. 
I suppose those who drew up our Confession 
‘of Faith, had this state of the subject in view, 
when (in chap. xx. sec. 2.) they discounte- 
nance the requiring of what they call “ anim- 
plicit faith.” The limits of such a fluctua- 
tion must, however, be narrow, and must be 
observed in good conscience; and I mourn 
that there appears to exist amoung us, a dispo- 
sition to use this christian liberty as a cloak 
for great licentiousness in doctrine. ‘To dif- 
fer about the construction of the language of a 
system, is one thing; but to reject the funda- 
mental doctrines of a system, is quite another 
thing. To differ in the manner of explaining 
a system, may indeed be tolerated; but to 
say that a system is held when some of its 
well-understood and material parts are ex- 
plained away, as as impossible in reasoning, 
as it is unchristian in practice. Those who 
— the latter course, must, if they be 
ronest, change either their opinions, or their 
church: and the sooner one or the other is 
done, the better for all parties. But in regard 
to the former class, I think, while the claim 
the liberty here conceded to them, and which 
all of us in our turn may require, they have 
no ground whatever to withdraw themselves 
from our institutions, and support in prefer- 
ence, others that are, to a certain extent, 
rival and conflicting. Whatever differences 
do exist, do, or do not, require a division of 
our church. If the former, (contrary to what 
I have argued,) let it be done at once, and in 
peace. If the latter, (which I thoroughly 
believe, ) then those existing differences must 
be such, as that we can dwell together in unity 
as one church;s—which implies that we can 
obey the public will of the Church, support its’ 
regular institutions, and discountenance what- 
ever tends to its hurt. Now, are we doing 
any of those things, so long as we are the 
exclusive friends of the Home Missionary 
Society? If we have sufficient reasons to 
render it our duty to withdraw from the 
church, we may do so: if not, let us render a 
frank and christian support to the church, in 
all its operations? If we differ so widely 
from our own General Assembly, that we can 
not act in concert with it, but must, at an 

hazard, sustain in our church, another insti- 
tution, which, to say nothing more, has been 
the occasion of its convulsion,x—how can we, 
in good conscience, continue subject to an 
authority, which, on principle, we can not 
support. Let me illustrate what I mean, by 
stating a case. The minority of the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia are trying to have it 
divided. The ground is, that its division will 
make for peace. Let us suppose that the 
reason it will make for peace is, that the mi- 
nority hate the doctrines or the practice of 
the majority so much, that they have no hope 
of being able to harmonize with them; or, on 
the other hand, that the aversion is on the 
other side, by the majority to the doctrines or 
practice of the minority. Now, if this sup- 
position be the true one, is not the conduct of 
that party, which is seeking its division on 
such grounds, equivalent to a declaration, 
that, under similar circumstances, the Assem- 
bly and Church itself should be divided? And 
would it not be idle, in such persons, to reite- 
rate that the difficulties in question ought not 
to separate brethren, when they were ——s 
separation on account of the very difficulties 

In the same way, if our brethren support the 
men and principles of the Home Missionar 

Society, because they cannot fraternize wit 

the men and principles preferred by the Pres- 
byterian church, how is it possible for them at 
the same time, to say, that they still love the 
brethren, and embrace the principles, thus 


preferred by the church, and rejected by |. 


them? Upon the whole, this defence seems to 
me equivalent to a renunciation of Presbyte- 
rianism as expounded by Presbyterians; and 
while it is so, it establishes the principle, 
which renders it impossible for any system to 
exist, unless all its members are unanimous 
on every point. 
A RULING ELDER. 


| 
Some men get on in the world on the same prin- 
ciple that a sweep passes uninterruptedly through 
a crowd. i 


Interest speaks all manner of languages, and 


ures from. 


acts all sorts of parts; virtues are. lost in interest, 


‘matter of great indifference with him, that he 
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Religious Miscellany. 


From the Journal and Telegraph. 


For the Consciences of whom it 
| may Concern. 


‘It is a fact to which we have more than 
once had occasion to advert, that there is a 
certain class of ministers at this day, who 
claim to be distinguished from others by their 
higher regard for revivals, and their superior 
skill in conducting them. It is well known 
that when these men are at home or within a 
particular circle, they speak of the old mea- 
sures both from the pulpit and in private, 
with the severest censure; and represent those 
who adhere to them as at best cold friends, if 
not downright enemies to revivals. Now then, 
we wish to inquire, how it happens that man 
of these very men can in some places wit 
apparent cordiality, adopt the very measures 
which in other places they speak of, as if they 
were fraught with ruin to the revival cause. 
We know an instance in which one of the 
leaders of the new school was written to, on 
the subject of labouring some time in a cer- 
tain place, but was expressly told that if he 
came, he could adopt no new measures—none 
but those to which they had long been accus- 
tomed; and he replied as if measures were a 


wished for nune but the faithful exhibition of 
God’s truth and prayer. It happened, how- 
ever, that we heard him preach before the 
time arrived in which he was to visit the place 
referred to, and he took occasion in the same 
sentence to yoke those who were unfriendly 
to the new measures with the enemies of re- 
vivals, and to pronounce against them a com- 
mon and sweeping sentence of condemnation. 
We know another instance in which one of 
these brethren preached in a certain place 
where old measures were adopted, and with 

reat power and dignity and effect. A very 
intelligent lady, not long after, being in the 
place where a resided, took considerable 
pains again to hear this favourite preacher; 
and when he arose to preach, she was a little 
disappointed on hearing him announce the 
same text which she had heard from him be- 
fore; though she had been so much satisfied 
and delighted by the sermon, that she was not 
on the whole displeased with the prospect 
of hearing it repeated. Instead of hearing 
that sermon however, which was_through- 
out dignified and unexceptionable, she heard 
the outline of it filled up in a manner which 
she declared to be not only irreverent, but 
—- Many other facts of the same 
general character have come to our knowledge; 
and we confess that we do not know how to 
explain them in consistency with christian 
simplicity. The effect which they have pro- 
duced to some extent, and which we must 
suppose they are intended to produce, we per- 
fectly understand. When these men go from 
home, leaving their new measures behind them 
and labour among old school folks ia the old 
fashioned way, there is great surprise awaken- 
ed that they should have been complained of 
in other circles; and while they are pronoun- 
ced entirely unexceptionable in all they say 
and do, it 1s confidently inferred that those 
who have complained of them as wild or ex- 
travagant, must be cold and censorious and 
unreasonable. We know instances in which 
ministers have by this very means —that is by 
means of this slippery sort of conduct in new 
measure men—been led to pass a severe judg- 
ment upon their brethren at a distance, when 
in point of fact, they agreed with those breth- 
ren exactly on the very subject to which the 
censure related. 

It may be said in reply, that new measure 
men, when they go abroad, think it due to 
courtesy that they should not attempt to in- 
vade the established order of things, and 
should quietly fall in with the measures which 
prevail, even though they may not think them 
the best. But we ask whether it is not equal- 
ly due to courtesy and to consistency too, 
that when they are at home, they should spare 
those who adopt measures, which they, in other 
circumstances, can at least wink at, from the 
charge of opposing revivals? Ifthese measures 
are not after all so bad, but that they can them- 
selves fall in with them, at New Haven and 


other parts of the country, is it not at least a 
‘matter of doubt whether they are so bad, that 
the adoption of them by ministers in the state 
of New York, leaves at their door the horrible 
guilt of opposing God’s work! 

We have heard it Whispered that we speak 
too honestly in regard to these matters, and 
that so decided a course may lessen the num- 
ber of our subscribers. If that should happen 
in consequence of our imprudence or censo- 
riousness, or unchristian severity, we should 
indeed have cause deeply to lament it; but if 
it should be the result of our honest, however 
earnest endeavours, to promote the cause of 
undefiled religion, we mistake if we cannot 
cheerfully submit to it. We cannot compro- 
mise our honest convictions of duty. e 
cannot sée the blessed cause of revivals bleed- 
ing, and do nothing to staunch the wounds. 
We cannot attribute scenes of gross confusion 
and disorder to the operation of God’s Holy 
Spirit. If we are not deceived, we prefer the 
interests of Zion, above our chief joy, and 
whenever we shrink from vindicating and 
guarding those interests, let our tongue cleave 
to the roof our mouth. 


Communications. 


For The Presbyterian. 
An Inquiry 


Into the Causes of the present state of discord 
in the Presbyterian Church. 


No. III. 


_ A third cause of the present discord in the 
Presbyterian Church, is our connexion with, 
and, (until lately,) our unbounded confidence 
in the New England churches. I know’ this is 
a delicate subject, and one which I would ap- 

roach suventalle, and with caution: But it 
is one which our church must approach soon- 
er or later, or abandon all hope of peace or 
concentrated action. While I feel myself 
bound to speak freely upon this subject, I wish 
it to be borne in mind, that I consider what 
are called the orthodox churches of New 
England, in distinction from Socinians, as 
churches of Christ; as (in peeing 
the essential doctrines of. t 


many.of ber ministers as noble 


Boston and Charleston, S. C., and various | 5Y 


the conversion of the world. So we esteem 
the Episcopalians, the Methodists, and the 
orderly Baptists. Now, let any man ask 
himself, what would be the result, as to the 
purity and harmony of our church, if we 
were to throw open our church eourts to the 
counsel, and our churches to the reception, 
as pastors, of every man whom the above 
mentioned sects should induct into the minis- 
try: and all this without asking these for- 
eigners any questions, either as to their faith 
or church policy. Could any thing but dis- 
cord and confusion be the result? Now, this 
ig precisely the course the Presbyterian 
church has been pursuing for many years, 


‘respecting Congregationalists. And do many — 


of these people accord as well with us, as to 
doctrine, as do the Episcopalians and orderly 
Baptists, or even the Methodists? And, as 
to church government, we accord not at all, 


with either; or with either, more than with 


the people of New England. Is not this 
sowing our own field with the seeds of dis- 
cord, and watering them with the dews of 


false and premature charity? I say prema- 


ture charity: For is there a single person of 
observation, who is so stricken with a love of 
novelty, as to suppose that the world and the 
church have arrived at that state, which will 


enable us to do without sects, and creeds, and — 


confessions? We hear crujlities of this kind 
uttered both from the press and the pulpit. 
And by whom? By those who are most furi- 
ous for sectarian moderation. And why? 
That they may have a better opportunity of 
building up their own party. For instance. 
Who speak so loudly against Presbyterianism, 
as those who are straining every power to 
spread Congregationalism, especially in the 
west? And who write so much against the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, as those 
who with one accord decline receiving it, ex- 
cept ‘*for the substance thereof,” as they 
might, and do, receive Hopkins’ system of di- 
vinity; while at the same time, they manufac- 
ture a creed for every church of their own? 

It would perhaps not be hard to prove, that 
even during the most perfect state of the 
church which the world will ever see, unless 
men are to be born without sin, and sinful pro- 
pensities, (as many say they are now,) and 
unless they come into the world with precise- 
ly the same mental powers, and enjoy the 
same intellectual ant moral culture; sects 
must exist, and creeds agreeing as to essent- 
ials, must bind together those who think dil- 
ferently about minor matters, while all cleave 
to the same cross, and in the spirit of love, 
aid each other in cultivating their several al- 
lotments in the vineyard of God. ‘his is the 
utmost we can expect in this imperfect state; 
any thing more is perfectly Utopian. It has 
been from a want of realizing these principles, 
that has led to much of our present trouble. 
It is difficult to imagine what ever induced our 
Assembly, which has but one Confession of 
Faith, to attempt to amalgamate with a number 
of churches, each single one of which has its 
own confession, embracing in them all kinds of 
belief, from ‘Hopkinsian metaphysicks, down 
to low Socinianism, and whose principles of 
church government are as different from 
ours, as wild democracy is different from sober 
representative republicanism. 

What has been the practical operation of this 
plan of union? As it respects the General 
Assembly, it has been most disastrous. In 
one of the most important cases ever brought 
before that body, the Assembly was induced 
to abandon entirely its own form of govern- 
ment, and to pursue the congregational plan. 
The result is known; and the gentlemen who 
were in the Assembly, as delegates from 


tated to published their triumph to the 
world; the precedent is plead and followed, in 
our inferior judicatories, and the congregation- 
al mild, and kind, and compromising mode of 
church government, is sounded in the ears of 
our people, by our imported brethren who 
have never embraced our Confesssion of Faith, 
nor approved of our form of government. 
And thus, here in the west, the very foun- 
dation of the Presbyterian fabric is rapid- 
ly crumbling to dust, and must dissolve, if 


this plan of amalgamation is not abandoned. 


Nor does this error come alone; it always 
brings with it more or less of the new Theolv- 


History is of no other importance, than as it 
tends to develope human character and con- 
duct. Whatis the recent history of this mat- 
ter? In 1828, (I speak from my own personal 
intimacy with some of the influential ministers 
in Connecticut,) they then were of opinion, that 
nothing could save New England from a deluge 
oferror, but a more energetic form of church 
government. Howis it now? All this is laid 
aside: and who does not see that one great ob- 
ject of the finely written, “ Tribute to the me- 
mory of the Pilgrims,” was to perpetuate and 
spread congregaticnalism. ‘To the same cause, 
the best talentsabout New Haven have recent- 
ly a consecrated, in a ** Review” of that 
work. | 


Two things have given birth to this sudden 
change in favour of congregationalism. It has 
been distinctly apprehended, that so long as 
presbyterian people adhered to their form of 
church government, they would be more like- 
ly to adhere to their Confession of Faith. 
Secondly, in 1828, the great Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi was just coming into notice. The ques- 
tion had not then been started, who shall guide 
the destinies, and mould the character of the 
churches in the west; the General Assembly 
Presbyterians, or the New England Congrega- 
tionalists? If there were nothing of all this in 
operation; how shall we account for the in- 


Missionary Society, for supremacy in the west? 
If not, w Y is the effort still continued, even 
since the churches in the Valley have, by their 
regularly delegated representatives, declared 
themselves by an overwhelming majority, in 
favour of another, and more orderly mode of 
conducting missionary operations ?—If not, 
how shall we account for the extraordinary 
and disorderly measure of ordaining twelve or 
eighteen young men, just out of a theological 
school, putting them at the disposal of the 
A. H. Missionary Society, and dispatching 
them to the west,—two of them to a cer- 
tain Presbytery; and all this, too, at the mo- 
ment when the balance of power was in dan- 
ger of being lost by them in the Valley? I 
blush, when I see evident marks of a conduct, 
which in other men I would call intrigue, 
where all ought to be opén. And I tremble 
for the. Presbyterian church, which has jeo- 


jjutors in pardized her peace, if not her.existence, 


the New England churches, have not hesi- 


creased effort made by the American Home 
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-Reighbours in their time of need,‘and in a 


“which never has, and never will produce any 
thing but contention and discord. - J. 


Sir.-—Ithas been said, that names are 
- things, and also that words are things. Ac- 


‘were about td review some of these things, 
that passed in the Convention, and appeared 


can account for the curiosity 


_ “This we understand, the editor declines com- 


ledge of style—ifany thing from favourite sen- 


- fess to be, the present demands on our time, 


‘therefore, only offer a few thoughts in rela- 


- utility were the object, a much more populous 


‘If, then, the Synod of Gwen is in the en- 


_ motives supposed for the publication of these 


n of a spurious charity to a sister | 
church, which, however deserving, greatly 
differ, from us in important points—and in 
withholding eur fraternity from other ¢hurch- 
es, which differ from us less, both in doctrine 
aud government. Let charity have her per- 
fect'work. But let it consist in aiding al? our 


per way, in cultivating their several farms; 
bat not in pulling down the several inclosures, 
d throwing the whole ‘into one common, 


Cincinnati Convention. 


uiescing in the correctness of the adage, we 


to have a claim upon our attention; but as we 
were at one time time led into a kind of di- 
pression, by a paragraph in the ‘*New York 
Evangelist,” we are likely to run into another, 
and a greater, in consequence of some num- 
bers ‘published in the ‘*Christian Herald,” 
over the signature of “ Presbyter.” If names 


indulge 
essays, 


in relation to the real author of the 
published with the above signature. 


municatings but, from the first of these num- 
bers, which we had an opportunity of reading, 
we had little doubt of the source from whic 

they originated, and subsequent observation 
has confirmed the first impression. IF, then, 
‘we can determine any thing from our know- 


timent and expressions—if any thing from a 
solicitude, manifested in these numbers, which 
was expressed in nearly the same words at 
Cincimnati, for the recognition of the existence 
andimportance of the third or moderate party,— 


if any thing from a hint given by the editor, | 


that he is a ‘* distant” contributor to his jour- 
nal—if any thing from any or all these circum- 
stances together, we recognize the hand and 
head of a brother, esteemed and beloved; but 
from whom we are constrained to differ almost 
toto calo, as to his sentiments exhibited in 
these essays. If, however, we were more 
competent to their analysis than we at all pro- 


absolutely prohibit the attempt. We shali, 


tion to the course —— by the writer of 
these essays, as well as by the editor of the 
paper, in which they appear. 

e design of presenting these observations 
in connexiun with remarks on the Convention, 
was suggested by the coincidence between the 
language employed, and the sentiments avow- 
ed, both at Cincinnati and in the “Herald; 
and which, ‘* Presbyter,”’ like all other wri- 
ters in relation to their own sentiments, a 
pears zealous to disseminate as extensively 
as possible. But why has a distant brother 
transmitted his essays from the centre of one 
State into a very populous part of another ? 
from the centre of one Svnod into the centre 
of a sister judicatory? Surely, if general 


place might have been chosen. A much more 
central position, too, as it respects the means 
of receiving and circulating intelligence, might 

e been selected, whence these numbers 
woul more expeditiously, and more certain- 
y, have spread throughout the limits of our 
church; and where, if they should not meet 
the views of one editor, they would be pro- 
portionably acceptable to another. 

If, however, the design were to meet the 
demands of his own State, why not publish in 
some of its own cities, and in those papers 
that have their greatest circulation within 
those Synods. [n Cincinnati, there are the 
same facilities afforded, as respects different 
papers, that are found in more populous places; 
and from it, the effects on the Synod of Ohio’ 
would certainly have been more direct and 
unquestionable. 

‘But possibly the very reason, why they 
were published in the ** Herald,”? may have 
been, that the conflict for peace has not yet 
fairly commenced within the bounds of the 
Synod of Pittsburgh, and “ Presbyter” ma 
be willing, ainong the members of that Synod, 
to take in recruits for his army of peaceful 
warriors. Is, then, ** Presbyter” so zealous 
and determined for peace, that he thinks it 
necessary to publish his manifesto, and if pos- 
sible, set them to war for it, who have been, 
thus far, with very little exception, dwelling 
in unity? We are ready to admit, that his 
sophistry may take effect with two kinds of 
readers, among whom he may make prose- 
lytes, and procure recruits—those who have 
no principles to maintain, but profess and 
cherish a broad, indiscriminate liberality, and 
those who have more piety than penetration. 
The first will swallow the bait without regard- 
ing the hook; it cannot hurt them; and the 
second, without perceiving it. . These fervid 
professions of tolerance and charity—of peace 
and good will, that constitute the burden of 
the syren song, will so effectually blind the 
eyes of some good men, that they will not per- 
ceive the fallacy of the reasoning employed, 
the certainty of the danger incurred, or the 
possibility, if not probability, of the discipline 
and order of our church being entirely sub- 
verted. 

Was there any special design in the time 
selected for the publication of these essays? 
Our politicians are often at great pains to have 
some big story sent out on the eve of an elec- 
tion, that there may not be time to counteract 
its influence. Whether a similar principle is 
in operation on the present occasion, we do 
not undertake to say; but the publication of 
these numbers, just on the eve of the meeting 
ef our Presbyteries, when the members to the 
Gencral Assembly are to be appointed, has 
rather a suspicious appearance. Does, then, 
“Presbyter” wish to aid in giving character 
to that body? Does he expect to produce in 
the Presbyteries, belonging to the Synod of 
Pittsburgh, an impression more favourable to 
moderation, at a juncture so critical, when no 
contrary influence can be exerted in time to 
counteract its effects? 

The Synod of Pittsburgh has hitherto main- 
tained the reputation of being almost unani- 
mously orthodox; and we are not willing to 
believe, that ** Presbyter’’ would wish to dis- 
turb the harmony, that still subsists among 
them. He professes to be quite orthodox him- 
self, but very moderate in relation to measures. 


joyment of peace, they are sufficiently mode- 

rate; and if Presbyter is orthodox, he can 

have no desire .to change their sentiments:— 

<7 _ throw a brand into the midst of 


_ But it ie quite possible, that not one of the 


numbers, at the time and place noticed, may 
be the true one. It may be no more than that 


‘sistent with the su 


with the. character of the paper, and the feel- 
ings f the editor, he has selected; and we 
know-of nothing, in relation to either, incon-. 
sition. If this is the 
fact, “ Presbyter” did right in employing that 
medium of communication, where unity of 
sentiment and feeling would give an additional 
zest to the pleasure of writing and publishing. 
It has been understood, however, that, in an 
editorial article, on the publication of the first 
number of these essays, the editor signified his 
readiness to open his columns to both sides, 
for the discussion of the principles involved. 
Indeed! So essays from abroad are inserted, 
that require to be refuted by answers at home; 
and thuse who have other engagements, more 
agreeable .to their feelings, must engage in 
conflict with their brethren, or neglect a cause 
that lies near their heart. And for what end? 
Doubtless, all for moderation and peace. In 
admitting articles that require refutation, is 
the editor supporting the sentiments and views 
entertained by the Synod, that patronizes his 
journal? Willa reply to these papers be ad- 
mitted, if it is presented? Has not a rep! 
been already rejected?—at least, until it 1s 
trimmed to the length, breadth and circumfer- 
ence of the editor’s good pleasure, so as not to 
be the answer of the writer, but of the editor. 
We recognize, in its fullest extent, the right 
of an editor over his press, and no man is fit 
for the situation who is not able and willing to 
exercise it independently, candidly, judicious- 
ly, and prudently; but, at the same time, 
writers, readers and patrons have rights as 
well as editors and printers. Among these, 
they have the right, if they think best, to pa- 
tronize journals which neither express their 
feelings, nor sustain their sentiments: and 
from what has transpired, we are fully persuad- 
ed, that if any thing like an efficient reply to 
“ Presbyter”? should be admitted, it will not 
be from an accordance in opinion, but the dan- 
ger of a refusal. 
A MEMBER OF THE CONVENTION. 


for The Presbyterian. 
Historical Sketches. 
No. III. | 

INTERCOURSE WITH OTHER CHURCHES. 

In the year 1792, a plan of intercourse be- 
tween the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church and the General Association of 
the State of Connecticut, was devised and 
adopted. One article in that plan is thus ex- 
pressed: ** That each body should, from time 
to time, appoint a committee consisting of three 
members, who shall have a right to sit in each 
other’s general meeting, and make such com- 
munications as shall be directed by their res- 
pective .constituents, and deliberate on such 
matters as shall come before the body; but 
shall have no right to vorz.” Digest p. 293. 

Two years after, in 1794, at the proposal of 
the General Assembly, the plan was so altered 
as to — to the delegates the right of voting 
“in all questions which shall be determined by 
either of” the corresponding bodies. 

In 1803 the following plan of union and cor- 
between the General Assembly 
an 


d the Convention of Vermont, was proposed 
and adopted: 


**]. Each body shall send one or two delegates 
to meet and sit with the other, at the stated ses- 
sions of each body respectively. ‘ 

“TI. The delegate or delegates from each, respec- 
tively, shall have the privilege of joining in the dis- 
cussions and deliberations of the body, as freely and 
fully, as their own members. 

“III. That the union and intercourse may be full 
and complete between the said bodies, the delegate, 
or delegates from each respectively, shall not only 
sit and deliberate, but also act and vote; which ar- 


ticles comprise the great principles ofthe union be- 
tween the General Assembly and the General As- 
sociation of Connecticut.” ig. pp. 300, 301. 


In 1811, a similar plan of union and inter- 
course between the General Assembly and the 
General Association of Massachusetts was 
adopted. | 

Speaking of the conduct of the high church 
party in reference to the intercourse between 
the General Asseinbly and the corresponding 
bodies, ** Investigator” says, in his third num- 
ber: ** Their first overt and important acts, 
and which gave a clue to their designs, were 
in 1826. At the session of the Assembly of 
that year, they appeared to have made a sud- 
den discovery; and to have ascertained that 
the right to vote in the Assembly, given to the 
delegates from the corresponding bodies of 
New England, was unconstitutional; and a 
friendly and fraternal practice of more than 
thirty years, from which no evil had ever been 
stated-to result, must be abandoned. A pro- 
position, however, was now made to the 
corresponding bodics, that this reciprocal right 
of delegates to vote in each other’s meetings, 
should be withdrawn, and resolutions in ac- 
cordance therewith were passed and transmit- 
ted to the corresponding bodies.” 

This is gravely given by an anonymous writ- 
ter, who accuses his bathed with unhallowed 
ambition and with insincerity, as true history, 
authenticated by an appeal to resolutions. A 
lawyer may hope, that hisinaccuracies in plead- 
ing willescape detection; but when he sits down 
to write for public information, he should not 
indulge such a hope, and consequently be 
more cautious in his statements. | 

The paragraph quoted above, contains no less 
than three erroneous assertions. 

1. The unconstitutionality of delegates 
from corresponding bodies, voting in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, was not a sudden discovery 
made in 1826. 

2. No proposition was made by the Assem- 
bly of this year, to the corresponding bodies, 
to withdraw this right. 

3. No resolutions to that purpose were 
adopted by this Assembly, and of course could 
not be transmitted to the corresponding bodies. 

From his first erroneous assertion, ‘* Inves- 
tigator” appears to be but little acquainted 
with the facts he professes to record, and on 
which he founds his unjust accusations against 
his brethren. As eariy as 1791, the General 
Assembly recorded a deliberate exposition of 
their constitution, which clearly proves the 
unconstitutionality of allowing delegates from 
corresponding bodies the ri ht of voting in 
their meetings. Inadvertently, they had gone 
into the practice of inviting ministers who 
happened to be present, to deliberate, but not 
to vote, in their sessions. But after serious 
consideration of the practice, they, in 1791, 
adopted the following resolutions, prefaced by 
an acknowledgment of being “ much indebted 
to the wise counsels and friendly asssistance 
of these corresponding ministers.°? 


‘** 1, That no delegated body has a right totrans- 
fer its powers, or any part thereof, unless express 
provision is in its constitution. 

2. That this Assembly is a delegated body, and 
no such provision is in its constitution. _ 

Although such admission has hitherto produ- 
ced no bad en spn: it may, nevertheless, at 
some future day, be applied to part ee and 
tre embarrassment and delay.—Wherefore, Re- 


4, And lastiy, That the practice of this Assem- 
bly, ~ this case, ought not to be used as a prece- 
dent 


‘ 


coincidence of sentiment and feeling, which 


constitution of the Presbyterian Church. 

Now, if it was unconstitutional to invite 
Presbyterian ministers, who had solemnly 
adopted the Confession of Faith and expressed 
their approbation of Presbyterian government, 
even to deliberate in the Assembly, because 
no provision was made in the constitution for 
such invitations; how perfectly apparent is 
the unconstitutionality of giving to delegates 
from Associations whvu have never come under 
the obligations enforced on Presbyterian min- 
isters, and prefer i to Presbyteri- 
anism, the right of voting both on doctrinal 
questions and questions of ecclesiastical order, 
while no provision for such a practice is found 
in the constitution. 

In conformity with this judicious exposition 
of the constitution, the plan of intercourse 
with the General Association of Connecticut 
was originally formed. The delegates had 
not the right of voting. But three years after 
the adoption of these resolutions, the Assem- 
oly seemed strangely to have forgotten them, 
when they proposed to alter the plan of inter- 
course, so as to extend to delegates from a 
corresponding body the right of voting on all 
questions. 

From this unconstitutional measure no evils 
were then anticipated. One error however 
was succeeded by others, till not less than 
seven delegates from Congregational Associa- 
tions had a right to vote in the General Assem- 
bly. Men began to reflect; and long before 
1826, the infraction. of the constj/ution, was 
seen. Long before that year it had becomea sub- 
ject of conversation with ministers. Evil con- 
sequences were anticipated as likely to result 
from this unhappy measure. It was easy to 
foresee that cases might occur in which the 
Assembl y being nearly equally divided in their 
views, the corresponding delegates might, by 
their votes, decide questions of great im- 
portance, both in relation to doctrine: and 
to cunstitutional order, in opposition to the 
judgment of a majority of commissioners 
from Presbyteries. Particularly was this to 
be apprehended in cases of appeal. It is 
well known that at present the constitution, 
as custom formerly did, deprives the judi- 
catory appealed from, of the right of voting 
‘fon any question connected with the appeal.” 
Under the operation of this rule a case of this 
kind might have happened: a large and intel- 
ligent Synod might almost unanimously decide 
a question of great importance; and yet after- 
wards be subjected to the mortification of 
having their judgment reversed, by a small ma- 
jority in the General Assembly, created by cor- 
responding members, when, if the representa- 
tives of their Presbyteries were permitted to 
vote, it would be sustained by a triumphant 
vote of the whole church. ; 

Such occurrences were contemplated long 
before the year 1826, assigned by ‘* Investiga- 
tor” as the date of the sudden discovery made 
by the High Church party, of the unconstitu- 
tionality of the corresponding delegates voting 
in the Assembly. In 1820, six years previous 
to this date, so prevalent was the conviction 
that this mode of corresponding with other 
churches was unconstitutional, that the. plan 
agreed upon between the General Asseinbly 
and the General Synod of the Associate. Re- 
formed Church, which soon after became 
amalgamated with the Presbyterian Church, 
contained an express stipulation that the 
delegates should not. vote. Min. vol. 4. p. 306. 
The same stipulation is found in the plan of 
correspondence with the General Synod of 
the Reformed Dutch Church. 

In 1821, the constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church was “amended.” At that tinte the 
provision for corresponding with other church- 
es underwent a slizht alteration. Before, it 
stood thus: “To the Assembly also belongs 
the power” correspgnding with for- 
eign churches.” Now ithas added, ‘* on such 
terms as may be agreed upon by the Assem- 
bly and the corresponding body.” When this 
article came up for consideration before the 
Assembly, it was proposed so to alter the con- 
stitution, as to prohibit, in express terms, the 
voting of delegates from corresponding bo- 
dies; and I well recollect hearing a very in- 
fluential member state, that the prgposed 
anendment failed from inattention -on the 
part of some of its friends, who were out of 
the house at the time the vote was taken. As 
early as 1818, when an overture was sent 
down to the Presbyteries, in reference to the 
ratio of representation, a member in the As- 
sembly suggested the propriety of requesting 
the Presbyteries, at the same time, to decide 
on the constitutionality of foreign delegates 
voting in the Supreme Judicatory; but at the 
advice of a friend, he forbore pressing this 
matter. 

The reader may now judge of the truth of 
“Investigator’s” assertion, that the unconsti- 
tutionality of allowing the delegates from 
New England to vote, was a sudden discovery 
of the High Church party, in 1826. 


VERITAS. 


For The Presbyterian. 


On Protracted Meetings. 


Mr. Burtt,--I have read very attentively 
much that has been said on both sides of the 
question, which is agitated on the subject of 
protracted meetings. I have attended eight 
or ten, and been witness to the effects pro- 
duced by them. You will permit me to say, 
that I am decidedly in favor of them, not- 
withstanding the seutence of condemnation, 
which, it seems to me, was rather hastil 
passed upon them by ‘* Old Orthodox.” 1 
do not mean to be understood, that I am in 
favour of protracted meetings improperly or 
imprudently managed. That they have been 
thus managed, of course, I cannot deny. I 
should certainly be much pained to hear such 
things said, as your correspondent says, were 
said, at a certain protracted meeting which he 
describes. Is it nut possible that he may have 
been mistaken? He represents two of the 
preachers as telling the impenitent that **God 
could not save them; they must save them- 


plish, just as easy as for a disodedient child to 
give up to its father.”” ‘That here are doctrines 
contrary to the word of God, I am willing to 
acknowledge; but that such doctrines are 
taught at protracted meetings, I cannot so rea- 
dily admit. 

At all the meetings of this kind, which I 
have attended, doctrines, directly the reverse 
of these, have been constantly urged. Im- 

nitent sinners have been taught the duty of 
immediate repentance and submission to God. 
They have been told that they could not save 
themselves—they had been trying long enough 
—that no being in the universecould save them 
but God. IfI should hear a minister of the 
gospel telling impenitent sinners that ‘* God 
could not save them; ,they must save them- 
selves,” I should conclude that he had either 
never read bis Bible, or that he was destitute 
of common sense. And I should advise every 
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presbytery to have written upon every page of 
thelr secord-beok, the of 


selves; that it was an easy thing to accom-| 


| 
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ter”, cultivates and holds, in common} Such were the views of the framers of the 


‘¢ Lay not careless hands-on skulls that can- 
not teach, and will not Jearn.” tyes: 
_I sincerely hope, and I cannot but believe, 
that ‘* Old Orthodox” was mistaken. 1am the 
more inclined to think it possible he may have 
been mistaken, from the fact, that he seems to 
have heard, under the influence of very stron 
prejudices, against what he is pleased to cal 
“new measures.” Iam no advocate for any 
measures, which are not fully sanctioned by 
the word of God. And I do not hesitate to 
say, that I have seen, and heard, some things, 
in protracted meetings, which I believe to be 
justly censurable. But we ought to be candid 
and not to judge too hastily. If we believe 
our brethren to be in the wrong, we ought to 
oto them in the spirit of the gospel, and 
indly tell them of their faults; and not to 
come out publicly against them with bitter 


dox” done this? 
He says, he wishes to be severe; and his 
prayer is, .*¢ that such preachers may be profi- 
ted by the remarks of an unlettered man, who 
has long been a member of the church of 
Christ; and who from his age and experience, 
ought to be able to judge, both of the matter 
and the manner of a gospel sermon.” Permit 


man of “ age and experience,” for he ought to 
know—what kind of language would be best 
adapted to profit a christian brother, whom he 
supposed to be in the wrong? Let him make the 
experiment—let him go to him and say, **Here 
sir, listen tome; lam a man of age and expe- 
rience and I wish you to profit by what I say. 
Your favourite topic is Hell. You have no elo- 
a on any other; but upon this you can 
dilate with peculiar satisfaction and facility.” 
I have only to ask, how much, a frail, erring 
brother, would be likely. to _ by such a 
course as this? Let ‘*age and experience” re- 
ply. YOUNG ORTHODOX. 


For The Presbyterian. 
Another Testimony. 


As ** Young Orthodox” inclines rather to 
doubt the accuracy of the statements of * Old 
Orthodox,” we lay before him and our readers 
Fenerally, the testimony of another witness— 
who is not an ‘* unlettered man,” but a worthy 
and devoted minister of the Gospel. His 
testimony, indeed, does not relate to the same 
occasion, or to the same men. But it is no 
unfair inference to believe, that when men 
have adopted similar views, they will express 
themselves, be it in the east or west, pretty 
much alike. The testimony of ourcorrespon- 
dent is calculated to awaken sentiments of 
the deepest sorrow, in the minds of all who 
love the truth of God, and who pray for the 
purity and peace of our branch of Zion. They 
cannot but mourn, that such errors are held 
and propagated within our borders; and that 
there should be so many, who professedly 
abhor them, ready to stand up in defence of 
the men who preach them, and shield them 
from the salutary discipline, which, in such 
cases, the laws of Christ’s kingdom have pro- 
vided. In this manner, many well meaning 
brethren, who insist upon measures of com- 
promise, for the sake of peace, become, (un- 
wittingly we trust,) ** partakers in other men’s 
sins,”? and pave the way for the general cor- 
ruption of the gospel, and the defection and 
downfall of the Presbyterian Church. O what 
guilt must rest on the head of that man, who 
professing to hold the truth, lends his cordial 


influence to the protection and promulgation 
of error! 


‘¢The churches in this region are in a most 
wretched state. Instead of abiding firmly by 
those precious doctrines, which the Scriptures 
reveal, and which are embodied in our Cate- 
chisms and Confession of Faith, there is a rest- 
less anxiety for new measures and new doc- 
trines, which in other days was unknown. 


ed and settled in the Faith, are tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine. I must confess, I feel alarmed. The 
old land-marks are removed; ancient truth 
and order, despised; ignorance and buffvon- 
ery and vulgarity are found in our pulpits, in 
abundance. Young men are licensed, by 
many of our Presbyteries, without much, or 
any thing like adequate, preparatory study ; 
and many’ministers, whom we once looked 
a as sound men, have gone over to the new 
aith. 

‘¢T have heard many of these new measure 
men preach, who have actually asserted,—that 
God gave to Christ, in the covenant of Re- 
demption, all that he could possibly prevail 


| upon to come to the Saviour;—that his chief, 


and ultimate end in the creation and govern- 
ment of the world, is the happiness of every in- 
telligent being;—that he infinitely desires the 
happiness of every creatures;—and that regene- 
ration is effectual by moral suasion only. I 
heard one of these men address a large collec- 
tion of anxious sinners, in this way:—** Now 
I want you to distinctly understand, that all 
the Holy Spirit does in conversion, or regene- 
ration as they call it, is to convince the con- 
science, that you are sinners. This he has 
done for you. Now, the rest of the work you 
must do yourselves. Resolve to serve the 
Lord this moment, and if you will do it, rise 
up. This now, thank God, is all the regene- 
ration we want.”—These things 1 have seen 
and heard.—Why are such ministers in the 
Presbyterian Church ? Why not go to the-——., 
to whom they belong? For my part, I am dis- 
tressed to hear such doctrines from men, who 


profess to be ministers in the Presbyterian 
Church.” 


Literary Notices. 


A DISSERTATION ON THE ATONEMENT: in three 
parts. By George Stevenson, minister of the 
Gospel, at Ayr. First American, from the se- 
cond Edinburgh edition, corrected. Philadelphia. 


Towar & Hogan, 255 Market street. Pp. 195, 
12mo. 


At a time, when so many opinions are in circula- 
tion, upon the all important and fundamental doc- 
trine of the Atonement, which are at war with 
Scripture, the glory of God, and the immortal in- 
terests of souls, the Publishers could not well have 
selected a work, that would likely be more benefi- 
cial to that public to which they offer it, than Sée- 
venson’s Dissertation. Its excellent author, if still 
living, is minister of the Antiburgher, (Associate, ) 
church, at Ayr, in the west of Scotland, where he en- 
joys the merited reputation of a laborious minister 
and a sound divine. The work consists of three parts. 
The first proves the necessity of an atonement for 


and biting sarcasm. Now, has ‘** Old Ortho- |. 


me kindly to ask this ‘*unlettered man,” this | 


The ministers, instead of being rooted, ground- 


remission. The second inquires into the essential | 
properties requisite to such an atonement, and 
shows that all these belong'to the’ sufferings and 
death of Christ, as the surety of the Church. In 
the third part, the author obviates some difficulties | 
and points out the great importance of the subject. 
‘I'he style of the work is easy and perspicuous; the 
manner, judicious and argumentative; the matter, 
solid, important, and highly instructive. It is but 
seldom, that we meet with a work which contains 
so much in a small compass, and which we can 80 
entirely and earnestly recommend to the perusal of 
our Christian readers, 


Tue Prous MinstreEL: 4 collection of Sacred 
Poetry. First American, from the second Lon- 
don edition. Philadelphia, TTowar and @% 
Pittsburgh, D. M. Hogan. Tuscaloosa, (Al.) 
D. Woodruff.’ Pp. 390, 

This is a very valuable selection, consisting of 
about three hundred and forty four distinct pieces, 
by upwards of one hundred authors. Generally 
speaking, the Editor evinces an excellent taste in 
her selections; and as far as we have examined, 
we have not seen any thing to which, in our judg- 
ment, we have much objection. We feel, indeed, 
rather scrupulous about the admission of pieces 
from the pens of several men of great genius, but 
of no personal piety, into such a collection as this. 
The language of piety from ungodly lips, is not 
only hypocrisy, but it even strikes us as bordering 
upon profanity. Perhaps we are rather fastidious 
on this point; and we do not feel prepared to de- 
fend our feelings against the reasons which we per- 
ceive might be opposed tothem. There isa great 
variety both of manner and matter, exhibited in 
these pages,—from the soft breathings of the de- 
vout soul, in sorrow, hope, or meditation, up to 
strains as sublime as uninspired, but pious mins- 
strelsy has ever poured on the delighted ear. We 
cordially recommend the volume to those, who are 
capable of relishing pious and elevated thought, 
when ‘*married” to the harmony of verse. 


A CHART OF BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY, GENEALO- 
GY, HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. By R, C, 
Shimeall. 
This useful and ingenious compend is neatly and 

tastefully done up in the form of a map, on rollers, 

or folded so as to be conveniently portable, just as 
purchasers may chooseit. Its dimensionsare four 
feet by five; and besides the genealogical devices, 
it is embellished by two handsome Vignettes. To 
adopt the description of a cotemporary, ‘* The 
chronology is divided into six epochs; and each 
event, according to its proper date, is placed under 
its respective period, commencing with the crea- 
tion, and ending with the birth of Christ. The ge- 
ographical part comprises seven separate, coloured 
maps. The genealogy begins with Adam and Eve, 
and ends with Christ; embracing every interven- 
ing name, traced out in the order of their descent, 
and classified according to their respective nations, 
tribes, families, &c. It is admirably calculated as 

an article of reference, and is accompanied by a 

book of questions, adapted toits use. It may be 

had of Mr. Wells, in Franklin Place, two doors 
from the Post Office, who is Agent for the publish- 
er in this city.” ; 

Thus far the editor of The Mirror of Taste; to 
which we add, it will be found a valuable assistant 


for the higher classes in Sabbath Schools, and for 
Bible Classes. 
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WEDNESDAY, Apri. 25, 1832. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia commenced 
its sessions on ‘Tuesday, the 17th inst. and 
closed them on the 20th. They stand adjour- 
ned to meet on Tuesday, the Ist of May, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. in the Session Room in 
Cherry Street. We intended to give an ac- 
count of some of the proceedings; but are un- 
der the necessity of deferring it, until next 
week. The Comissioners to the General As- 
sembly are the following: __ 

PRINCIPALS. 
Ministers. 


Ashbel Green, D. D. 
Robert Steel, 
W. M. 


ALTERNATES. 
Ministers. 

S. G. Winchester, 

Jas. Smith, 

Brogan Hoff, 


W. L. M‘Calla, Geo. Junkin, 
Samuel Lawrence. J. T. Russell. 
Elders, Elders. 


James Stewart, 


Charles Davis, 
Adam Johnson, 


John Morrison, 


W. Agnew, Alex. Symington, 
Chas. Woodward, Moses Reed, 
David Roe. James Algeo. 


Orthodox Presbyterian.—We have just re- 
ceived twenty copies of the first three Nos. of 
Vol. III. of this valuable periodical. We shal! 
with pleasure, supply friends who may wish 
to subscribe for the work, with these, and 
with the succeeding Nos. as they arrive. 
The annual subscription will be 872 cents, to 
those who call for their copies; but when or- 
dered to be forwarded, 123 cents will be ad- 
ded, to cover the expense and trouble of 
delivering, mailing, &c. 


Board of Education.—We were rather sur- 
prised to find the following communication in 
a late Rochester Observer, in which we are re- 
quested in common with a number of other 
Editors, who have published certain “ resolu- 
tions,”’ to publish also a certain “ extract,” as 
anact of justice. Were we to comply with 
the request, and publish the ‘* extract” only, 
we should do an act of injustice, both to the 
General Assembly’s Board of Education and 
to the person making the request. We shall, 
therefore, publish Mr. Eddy’s communication 
entire, and the minute of 1830 entire, from 
which he presents the * extract,” and leave it 
with our readers to judge of the fairness, or 
unfairness, of the impression, which Mr. Eddy 
evidently intends to make upon the-Presbyte- 

Auburn, March, 30th, 1832, 

Mr. Chifman,—In the Observer of the [4th inst. 
in compliance with a request of the Board of Edu- 
cation, you published a set of resolutions on the 


subject of education adopted by the General Assem- 
bly in 1823. 

By republishing these resolutions now, it appears 
that the Board wish the Presbyteries to understand 
that they are still required by’the Gen. Assembl 
to remit their funds to the Treasurer at Philadel- 


phia, Ifthisis not the object of republishing these | 


from this demand, you are requested to publish 
the following short extract from the minutes of the 
Assembly in 1830,—‘‘as many of our churches 
have already united their efforts with other educa- 
tion societies; therefore, resolved, that the church- 
es and Presbyteries should be left to their own un- 
biased and deliberate choice, of the particular 
channel through which their charities shall be 

iven in aid of this great department of benevo- | 
ence.’ 

How many resolutions of this import have been 
passed since the year 1823, I have not examined the 
minutes to ascertain. But who does not see that 
this one is a virtual repeal of the former resolu- 
tions? Whether the publication of them at this 
time, without any intimations of their being repeal- 
ed or superseded by others of a later date, is the 
happiest way of complying with the recommenda- 
tion of the General Assembly to leave the 
‘churches and Presbyteries to their own unbiased 
and deliberate choice—your readers ae 

Yours truly, Cc. EDDY. 

The papers which have published the resolu- 
tions of 1823 are respectfully requested as an act 
of justice, to publish the above extract from the 
minutes of the same body in 1830. 


The “extract,” which we are resquested to 
copy, is also contained in the following Report: 


Saturday, May, 29th, 1830.—‘* The considera- 
tion of the report of the committee on the report 
of the Board of Education was resumed, and the 
report being amended, was adopted, and is as fol- 
lows, Viz. | 

‘*1. Resolved, That the annual report of the 
Board of Education, submitted to the Assembly, 
be approved, and published under the direction 
of the Board. ‘ 

‘2. Resolved, That the General Assembly re- 
joice greatly in the increasing attention which is 
paid to, and in the growing interest taken in, the 
cause of education in various —_ of our church, 
and earnestly recommend toall those Presbyteries 
and congregations, which have not already organ- 
ized societies in this or some other form, the 
adoption of the plan proposed by the Board of 
Education in the present report. 

‘¢3. Resolved, That in view of the t and 
increasing deficiency of well qualified ministers of | 
the gospel, in our own and in foreign lands; and 
the increasing demand, on the ps of foreign and 
domestic and other societies, for more labourers, 
the General Assembly would avail themselves of 
this and every other opportunity, affectionately to 
call to this momentous subject, the attention of all 
such congregations and Presbyteries as have not 
yet adopted systematic and efficient plans of co- 
operation in this great and good work. 

‘4, While the Assembly would thus commend 
its own Board of Education to the churches under 
their care, yet as many of our churches have al- 
ready united their efforts with other education 
societies; therefore resolved, that the churches 
and Presbyteries should be left to their own un- 
biased and deliberate choice, of the particular 
channel through which their charities shall be 


iven in aid of this great department of benevo- 
ence.” 


Education of the Young:—The following 
report on the religious education of the rising 
generation, adopted by the General Assembly 
of 1830, is most worthy of the attention of the 
churches. We republish it now, that the at- 
tention of our readers may be recalled, or 
awakened as the case may be, to the ‘impor- 
tance of the subject. 


The committee to whom was re-committed the 
report of the committee on the religious educa- 
tion of the rising generation, made the following re- | 
port, which was adopted, viz. - 

Resolved, 1. ‘Vhat the Assembly regard these- . 
ligious education of youth, as a subject of vital im- | 
portance, identified with the most precious inter- 
ests and hopes of the Christian church. 

2. That the present indications of Divine Provi- 
dence are such, as imperiously to demand of the 
Christian community, unusual effort to train up the 
rising generation in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. 

3. That the Board of Missions be, and hereby 
are instructed to enjoin it on their Missionaries sed- 
ulously to attend to the religious education of the 
young; and particularly that they use all practica- 
ble effort to establish Sabbath Schools; and to ex- 
tend and perpetuate the blessings of Sabbath 
School instruction. 

4, That the system of Sabbath School instruc- 
tion, now in prevalent and cheering operation, be 
and hereby is most earnestly recommended to the 


churches. 

5. That the Presbyteries be and hereby are en- 
joined to make the progress of. the Sabbath School 
cause within their bounds the subject of special in- 
quiry, and annually to transmit the results of such 
inquiry tothe General Assembly. , 

6. That in as much, asthe advantages of the 
Sabbath school may, in some cases, be the occa- 
sion of remissness in the important duty of 
Family instruction, it be, and hereby is earnest- 
ly recommended to heads of families not to relax 
in their personal religious efforts at ome, and in 
the domestic circle; but that they abound more 
and more in the use of all appropriate means to 
promote sound knowledge and experimental piety 
in every member of their households. 

7. That as there is reason to apprehend, that 
the Catechisms of this church have not, in some 
parts of our Zion, received that measure of atten- 
tion to which their excellence entitles them, it be 


-}and hereby is recommended to pastors, sessions, 


heads of families, superintendants of Sabbath 
schools, and all charged with the education of 
youth in our connexion, to give these admirable 
summaries of christian truth and duty, a prominent 
place in their instructions to the youth and child- 
ren under their care. 

8. That it be, and hereby is recommended to 
the pastors and sessions of our churches, to make 
themselves acquainted with the system of Infant 
school instruction, now in happy progress in many 
places, and if practicabletoestablish such schools in 
their congregations, 


Travelling on the Sabbath. 


Mr. Editor,—Will you have the goodness to re- 
lieve my mind on the following question? 

If a professor of religion has been long from 
home, and finds that by getting into the stage, on 
Sabbath afternoon, he can arrive at home a day 
earlier, is it wrong for him to do so? 


INQUIRER. - 


If ‘* Inquirer” be a professor of religion, it is not 
necessary to inform him, that the Sabbath is of 
divine appointment, and that by the command of 
God, every man, whether a professor of religion 
or not, is bound to keep it holy—zot doing his own 
ways, nur finding his own fileasures, nor speaking 
his own words, Isai. lviii. 13, 14. Yet, as the 
Lord requires mercy rather than sacrifice, it is 
‘* lawful to do well on the Sabbath day.” Hence, 
matters of evident necessity and rea] mercy, such 
as belong to the preservation of life, the relief of 
the distressed, and the instruction of the ignorant, 
must be attended to at all times, the Sabbath not 
excepted. They are entirely consistent with the 
spirit of the command, which enjoins us to keep 
the Sabbath holy; as they constitute a provi- 
dential call, and afford, in general, peculiar oppor- 
tunities, for the exercise of those principles of 
humble dependence upon Ged, gratitude for his 
mercies, and of good will and sympathy towards 
our fellow creatures, which do not hinder, but pro- 
mote, the sanctification of the believing soul. | 

But, in the case presented by “ Inquire’,” there 
is no plea of necessity or mercy. Life is not in 
danger; the distress which long absence may oc- 
casion, does not require immediate relief. On the 
other hand, the stage which runs upon the Sab- 
bath, is a vehicle, not engaged for the purposes of . 
necessity or mercy, but of toil and avarice and pro- 
fanity. It is one of Satan’s contrivances, by which 
men who prefer gain or pleasure to the service 


resolutions, it is difficult to discover any. 


tiquated 


of God and the safet 


attention of the pastors and sessions of all our 
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“thelr shasieless ignorance of the hopes and terrors 
_ eternity.” To, jom. these. guilty men, io their 
opén violation of: the divine law, -is. to partake in 
thelr sin, in their rebellion, and to 
destroy ‘theméclvés, for ever, Cant all this be 


right, in-a ‘professor of ‘religion? Can he thus 


trample upon his. sacred obligations to love Christ 
--pelter than father or mother, family or life? Can 
he thus deny his God, and hope to escape unpun- 
ished?’ Our familjes may be dear to our affections; 
this should tie an additional motive not to pol- 


the world; their contempt of God’s authority, and | neighbouring 


with fie presefice and example ofa 


‘Sabbath-breaking parent. Long absence miay 
render‘our affections clamorous to behold thei 
 ognd embracesthem; but it would be better for us 
Whould ‘Hever meet them, until we meet them 
‘pefore the judgment ‘seat of Christ, than in the 
dnfal circumstances supposed by “Inquirer.” 
SMe Wave supposed the strongest inducement, in 
the given case, and at the same time, the most ex- 
-gusable; if any €xcuse could be valid for sinning 
against. God. . Bat, if the motive for reaching 
home a day earlier, should originate in a love of 
gain, or any~similar ‘principle, the sin would be 
‘stij] more aggravated, because the principle would 
be more corrupt and woworthy of a professed fol- 
lower’ of Clitist. The nfin who loves God su- 
premely, av every professor of religion avowedly 
does, will.not lose the opportunity which the Sab- 
ath brings with it, of communing in spirit with 
his heavenly Father, Redeemer and Sanctifier, 
“for any earthly consideration; unless he de carried 
away by temptation; surprised and driven from 
his post; and thus blinded and bewildered in the 
darkness of his remaining corruptions, he be drawn 
aside from duty, and happiness, and God. 

-. The conduct, therefore, stated by “Inquirer,” 
is Wrong—so much wrong, that only the grace of 
God in Christ Jesus, granting repentance and re- 
mission of sins, can put the soul, guilty of it, right. 


Board of Education. 


Received from members of the 2d Presbyterian 
Church, Baltimore, per Mr. John Wilson: viz. 

William Crawford, Jun. 50 dollars; mee: 
Carson 20:dols; Miss Steineke 25 dols; 
George, Jun. 5 dols. 
- . Per Mr. James A. Peabody—Archibald George, 
Sen. 20 dols; A member of the 2d Presb. church 
20 dols; Wm. H. Beatty in part for subscription 
of $25, 5 dols; J. W. Stewart 10 dols; Hamilton 
Easter 5 dols; James Armour 5 dols; Capt, Wm. 
Graham 5 dols; Mrs. Jeremiah D. Peabody 5 
dols; Thomas N. Nelson 5 dols; C. E. Wilson 
5 dols; - Harmanus Boggs 5 dols; Benjamin ©. 
Ross 5 dols; Garrett Brown 5 dols; Richard J. 
Cross 5 dolls; John Wilson 5 dols; Cap. Hen 
‘Duff 3 dols; St. Geo. U. Teakle 2 dols; Wm. F. 
Giles2 dols; Jas. Spilman 2 dols; Peter A. Fenby 
2 dols; Mrs. E. Trott 2dols; Theod. Fenby 2dols; 
Wm, Drury 2 dols. 50 cts; Samuel Fenby, sen. 1 


dol; Aquilla P. Giles 1 dol; J. H. ‘Haskell 1 dol; 
James Wilkison 1 dol; James George 1 dol; Arch. 


Kerr, jun. 1 dol; James Stewart 1 dol; Isaac 
Johnston 1 dol; Wm. W. Hilton 1 dol; E. Ram- 
‘say 2déls; Mrs. John M‘Elderry 3 dols. 


Received from members of the 1st Presbyterian 
church, Baltimore, per James A. Peabody: 

_ Joseph Taylor 10 dols; Wm. H. Freman 10 dols; 
David Stewart 1 dol; J. Harman Brown 2 dols; 
Alex. S. 2 dols; John N. Brown 2 dols; 
Francis Hyde 1 dol; John Mosher 5 dols; Dan’ 
Chase 1 dol; Keller & Forman 5 dols; George 
M‘Dowell § dols; John Purviance 5 dols; Mr. 
Moreton 5 dols. 7 


ird of Missions. 


at. 


We offer the following extracts from the Mis- 
sionary Reporter, of the present month. 


_ Revival at,Orleans, N. Y. (From Mr. 5, F. 
Holliday.}—At request of the Watertown Pres- 
bytery, to Mr. H. tos one fourth of his time 
with a destitute church, in Orleans, he went and 
was most jovfully received. ‘* I had heard,” says 
he, **of their lamentable state, but I had formed 
no just conception; so completely had the work of 
desolation been effected, that scarcely a vestige of 
a church could be discovered. The only signs of 
life remaining were a mecting for prayer, kept up 
amid all their a few females; 
and the anxiety manifested hear the word 
freached. 

His first sabbath was one of deep interest. The 
Lord, in his providence, had prepared the way 
for solemn attention to the word; and a number 
were awakened. On his second visit, he found the 
state of things increasingly interesting. It was 
then agreed that a protracted meeting should be 
held, during which, for want of better accommoda- 
tion, they occupied a barn. We give the rest in 
Mr. H.’s own words.—It was continued six days, 
and they were days of the most deep interest to the 
little feeble church in this place. The. result, as 
to the precise number of conversions it is, perhaps 
impossible to determine with any great degree of 
precision. Asmany as fifty have since united with 
our church in this place, and perhaps nearly as 
many united with the other societies, Methodists 
and Baptists. The meeting left things in a very 
happy state—the revival did not cease, as it did 
not commence with the meeting. That this was a 

nuine work of the Holy Spirit, we prise both 

m the nature of the means employed, and from 
the effects produced; the distinguishing doctrines 
of the Gospel, such as the defravity of the heart, 
the vierrious atonement of Jesus Christ, and the 
impossibility of being justified except by imputed 
righteousness. 


The revival which commenced here a year ago 
has in a degree continued, and now and then the 
fruits of it have appeared through the summer. 
The number of additions tothe church, since the 
first of April last, is seven,and the whole number 
for the year, twenty-eight. One now stands pro- 

nded, and several others have manifested 

opes, who will probably profess Christ soon. 


Gaines, NV. Y. (From Rev. C. Bates,)—The 
work was exceedingly powerful, and the faith of 


Christians A prey increased. Sinners who had 
long resisted the Holy Ghost, and become exceed- 


ingly hardened—numbers who had embraced Uni- 
versalism, and were champions of infidelity, were 
brought to bow at the foot of the cross and give up 
their false sentiments. 

Upwards of fifty were the hopeful subjects of 
divine grace during this meeting. Most of this 
number were youth, and a goodly number belong- 
ed to the Sabbath school—some from out of town. 
The work continued to progress after the meeting 
had closed—meetings were continued every even- 
ing in the week, and some afternoons. 

Another protracted meeting was commenced 
the 15th of Nov.; the work in this was not so pow- 
erful, but something like twenty indalged a hope, 
as the fruits of this meeting. Since the first of 
August, seventy-four have united with this church 
—seventy by a profession of their faith and four by 
letter, making the whole number, since my year 
commenced, a hundred and five. | 

The meotegs for religious worship are punctu- 

attended; family duties are statedly attended 
to by all the heads of families in the church; every 
male. member willingly takes an active part in the 
prayer meetings. 


_. Great Island, Pa. (From Rev. D. M. Barber.) 
—At a time when revivals are so numerous and 
powerful, a detail of the particulars attending the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit would be unnecessary. 
It commenced in our prayer meetings and Sabbath 
schools, in the woes part of the summer. The 
seriousness continu increase, did not 
become — until during a protracted meeting 
held in the Great Island. congregation, in Septem- 
ber. Since that time 40 persons, after giving satis- 

y- evidence of a change of heart, have been 
into the communion of the church at Great 


nd. 
work is not confined entirely to this 


composed of the Lancaster 


seazon was truly solemn: and 
saries ‘Were astonished; and the peop 
were 
respectable youth of our country giving themselves 
tothe Lord in the ordinances of the Gospel. ‘This 
is truly the work of the Lord. ‘*Itis not by es 
nor by ping but by my Spirit, saith the og 
And to him be all the glory. au | 


_ Oil Creek, Pa. (From Mr. G. W. Hampson. )— 
Contentions had got into the church, and the world 
was looking on with contempt and in triumph; 
but I add, at this time, that a different spirit, the 
~ ng of God, has stopped awhile with this people. 

‘ot less than thirty in this Da are anxiously in- 
quiring ‘* what they must do?” also about forty in 

oncord. Now, I think I feel my need of fru- 
dence, as well as strength, to discriminate between 
mere feeling and contrition; perhaps we cannot 
always; but this latent rock should have a beacon 
to warn the traveller of his danger. Do not some 
imagine that excitement is religion? 


Christiansburgh, Va. (From Rev. J. H. Wal- 
lace, )—A short time before the date of his com- 
mission, he appointed a four days’ meeting as a 
last resort, intending, without a change, to quit his 
charge, and seek a field of labour elsewhere. This 
meeting, which was held about the date of his com- 
Mission, quieted and harmonized discordant feel- 
ings which had existed; the influence of the di- 
vine Spirit upon -impenitent hearts was also 
experienced to some extent. Nine persons were 
added to the communion of the church on exami- 
nation, and five on certificate, making fourteen in 
all. _ These all belong to this congregation except 
one; most of them are persons of the first respec- 
tability in this place. Another four days’ meeting 
was held in November, at which five persons were 
added to the church, four on examination, and one 
returned from a backslidden state. 

These meetings have been followed up by the 
preaching of the Word, prayer meetings, family 
visitation, private conference with individuals, and 
such other means as were deemed useful and ex- 
pedient for keeping up an interest on the subject 
of religion. ze 


Duflin, N. C. (From Rev. A. McIver. )—The 
Presbyterian Church in Duplin was in a languish- 
ing condition for several years; but the Lord hath 
visited us in mercy. At a four days’ meeting in 
November, we had a refreshing tine. Between 
20 and 30 came out from the world, and made a 
public profession of Christ before men. We trust 
that there is a number of others beginning to 
think on their ways and inquire the way to Zion. 
In the north-west part of Duplin there was once 
a flourishing Presbyterian church, which had lite- 
rally died away, and Universalism so triumphed, 
that it seemed to blast the hope of raising the stan- 
dard of the cross in this once flourishing garden; 
but the truth is prevailing. We organized a 
church of twenty members, 5 of these old mem- 
bers. A goodly number in this congregation are 
professedly seeking the Lord. In Clinton, where 
I reside, we have organized a church, the only 
Presbyterian church in this county. The prospect 
here is encouraging. About 50 members have been 
added to the churches. . 


Secular Intelligence. 


Domestic. 


A man attempted to drown himself on Saturday 
afternoon by jumping into the Delaware from 
South wharf. Through the exertions of some 
persons who observed him, he was caught before 
the final disappearance, and resuscitated. His 
habits are said to be intemperate. 

It is said that the yearly meeting of the Society 
of Friends, at their session last week, made a rule 
of discipline to disown any member of that society 
who was concerned either in the distillation or sale 
of ardent spirits, if they could not be prevailed upon 
to relinquish the practice. 


A case of murder was tried in this city on Satur- 
day last. A negro fellow named Daniel, a run- 
away, was Charged with having killed Prince, the 
property of Col. Hunt. Titus, aslave of Mrs. Bee, 
was also charged as a principal in the commission 
of the offence; but, the evidence proving unsatisfac- 
tory, he was released and testified against Daniel. 
The manner in which the murder was tommitted, 
was, by tyingup Prince, and whipping him to death. 
Some of the witnesses testified that the whipping 
commenced about 12 at night, and continued till 
nearly day-light. Daniel would whip him, till 
he was fatigued; he would then lie down till rested 
and re-commence. He compelled Titus and others 
to do so likewise. There were some inconsisten- 
cies in the several statements of the witnesses, but 
not such as to affect their evidence. They were 
not examined in the presence of each other. All 
of them laboured under the effects of fear—dread- 
ing Daniel in a of his great size and phy- 
sical strength, and did not testify willingly. After 
Prince was dead, Daniel carried him on his should- 
er among the myrtles on Sullivan’s Island, without 
assistance; dug a hole himself, with a paddle, and 
buried the body. None of the witnesses knew of 
Prince’s death, until the arrest cf Daniel: when 
Robin, the slave of the Rev. Mr. Taylor, saw 
many buzzards near the myrtles, and having his 
suspicions awakened by his sudden disappearance, 
was induced to go there, and found the y, dis- 
interred and nearly eaten up by the buzzards. 
His clothes were identified, and Titus acknow- 
ledged that Daniel had buried him there, and had 
enjoined secrecy upon him. John Michel and 
Alex. H. Brown, Esquires, were the Justices, and 
Alex. M‘Donald, A. S. Willington, Charles A. 
Magwood, Tristam Tupper and W. G. Rolando, 
were freeholders. He was sentenced to be hung 
on the second Friday in May, should he not be 
previously transported from the State never to re- 
turn. All of the negroes, principals and witnesses, 
were runaways, who lived on the Island, during 
the winter, and drove a lucrative trade in oyster 
and other fishing. —Charleston Gaz.. 


Shocking Occurrence.—We learn from the Ca- 
nadian Emigrant, that on the 17th ult. a man 
named Drouillard came to the house of one Wm. 
Jones in Baldoon, the Township of Sombra, Upper 
Canada, stating that some one was in pursuit to kill 
him, and that he had great trouble with his broth- 
er. Mr. Jones seeing that he was not in his right 
mind, endeavored to soothe him, and asked if he 
would be reconciled to his brother if sent for. To 
this he assented; but soon slipped out of the house 
and took tothe woods, being followed 3 or 4 hours by 
Mr. Jones and several neighbours, who not being 
able to overtake him, gave over the pursuit. This 
was inthe Drouillard arrived at the house 
of a Mr. Reynolds, 12 miles from where he had 
first started, in the evening. He there stated he 
was crazy, and wished to be bound. This was 
done, when on saying the fit had left, he was un- 
bound. This was repeated three times. After 
being loosed the third time, he seized a scalping 
knife from the fire place, and stabbed Reynolds 
three ' times. —Reynold’s wife who had gone to 
bed, being awakened by the noise, got up, and 
on entering the room, found her husband on the 
floor and Drouillard over him, holding him by the 
hair in one hand, and having the knife in the other. 
She instantly seized Drouillard by one arm, while 
her husband wrenched the knife from him and 
threw it out of his reach. Drouillard then drew 
R. to a corner of the house where there was an axe, 
which he and Mrs. R. seized hold of at the same 
time. Not being able to get it away from her, D. 
then her husband by the throat with one 
hand, holding him by the hair with his teeth. 
Reynolds now called to one of his children to hand 
him the knife, which having obtained, he cut D.’s 
throat, who instantly expired. Reynolds died the 
nextday. Both these unfortunate men left large 
families.—Detroit Courier, April 6. 


Execution of Daniel Sheaffer.—LancastTeER, 
(Penn.) April 17.—On Friday last, this unfortu- 
nate man was publicly executed, agreeably to his 
sentence, upon the commons, near the inhabited 


part of this —-. There must have been from 12 
to 15,000 people present at the execution; and, we 
believe, that order, and a serious rd for 


the solemnity of the occasion, pervaded this large 
assemblage. ‘The prisoner was taken from the 
jail about one o’clock, P, M, attended by the Rev. 
Clergymen, who officiated on this occasion, Mr, 
Keenan, Mr. Currin, and Mr. Levy. He was pla- 
ced in the centre of the military then on parade, 
| City Battalion, 2 com- 


greatly rejoiced, to see so many of the most | non. 


‘ 
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Marietta, from Elizahethtown, one from 


‘This. fine volunteers having formed 
a hollow square, Sheaffer, accompanied by the 
Rev. Gentlemen we have mentioned, walked in 
the rear of the cart which carried his coffin, to the 
place of execution. We have understood, that he 
was perfectly reconciled to his fate, being thor- 
oughly convinced of the enormity of the offence he 
had committed. He was, we believe, entirely peni- 
tent, having received every religious instruction 
and consolation, which his situation required. He 
marched witha firm step to the place of execu- 
tion, and after having prayed most fervently for 
some minutes, in an audible voice, when kneeling 
on his coffin under the gallows, he received the 
sentence of the law, which sent him to *‘ that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns.” Intemper- 
ance, and the otherwise vicious habits and disposi- 
tions of Daniel Sheaffer, caused him to commit the 
horrid cirme of which he was convicted. May the 
example of his punishment have the effect of res- 
training the indulgence of passion; and may it prove 
a solemn warning to all whose vicious habits re- 
quire correction. 


Interesting Case—With cheeks burning with 
shame for our country, we copy the following para- 
graph trom the Cherokee Phenix of the of the 17th 
instant:—/V. Y. Com. Adv. 

On last Th®gsday, a company of the Geo, Guard 
visited a school in this place under the care of Miss 
Sawyer, a misstonary under the American Board. It 
had been understood by them that she had been giv- 
ing instructionsto alittle black boy and teaching him 
to read the Bible. Miss Sawyer was warned, by a 
Se nt who commanded the Guard, to forthwith 
desist from teaching the black boy. It 
that at the last sitting of the Legislature of Georgia 
an act,was passed making it unlawful for any per- 
son to give instruction to any black person in the 
State, under the penalty of a fine of not less than 
$1000 nor exceeding $5000 and imprisonment until 
the fine is paid, for every such offence. Whether 
Miss Sawyer had ever heard ofthe existence of 
such a law, before she took the boy into school we 
are not able so say; but it is very likely she never 
had. She was promised to be arraigned at the next 
Superior Court in the newly formed city, called 
‘* Cherokee,” on the fourth Monday in this month, 
providing she persists in teaching the doy. 

The Guard arrested two young white men, a few 
miles from this place; Robert Agnew and Jack 
Murray; the former had been living in the neigh- 
borhood where he was arrested two or three years, 
the other lives on the Alabama side of the nation. 

A young lady is teaching a poor little black boy 
to read the Bible—the word of Him who spoke as 
never man spoke—and she is forthwith visited by a 
rufhan Guard, with bayonets fixed and ordered to 
desist. ‘[his, too, in aland of freedom !—in a coun- 
try where the Guard has no legal right to remain 
an hour—and the President of the "United States 
sanctioning the foul tyranny. $ 

African Colonization.—We recently received 
from the Secretary of the American Colonization 
Society the subjoined copy ofa letter from Mr. 
William Abels, which we take pleasure in trans- 
ferring to our columns. The writer has lately 
returned from Liberia, which place he visited as 
master of the Colonial schooner Margaret Mercer, 
noticed in our paper on Wednesday week. Capt. 
A. is represented (no doubt truly) as a man of 
sterling integrity and piety —The narrative that 
he makes will warm the hearts and nerve 


the efforts of all who feel an interest in this great 


and glorious cause. —Jour. of Com. 


Washington, Feb. 10th, 185°. 

Dear Sir: Having just arrivedinthe U. States 
from the Colony of Liberia, to which place I went 
as master of the schooner Margaret Mercer, and 
where I remained thirteen days, during which 
time I was daily on shore, and carefully ob- 
served the state of affairs, and inquired into the 
condition of the people, I venture to state some 
facts in regard to the circumstances and prospects 
of the Colony. Onthe 14thof 
and op the 15th went on shore, and was received 
in the most polite and friendly manner by the Go- 
verrnor, Dr. MECHLIN, who introduced me to the 
ministers and principal inhabitants, All the colo- 
nists appeared to be in good health. All my ex- 
pectations in regard to the aspect of things, the 
health, harmony, order, contentment, industry, 
and general prosperity of the settlers were more 
than realized. There are about two hundred 
buildings in the town of Monrovia, extending along 
the Cape Montserado, not far from a mile and a 
quarter. Most ofthese are good substantial hous- 
es and stores, (the first story of many of them being 
of stone,) and some of them handsome, spacious, 
painted, and with Venitian blinds. Nothing struck 
meas more remarkable than the great superiority, 
in intelligence, manners, conversation, dress and 
general appearance in every respect, of the peo- 
ple over their coloured brethren in America. So 
much was I pleased with what I saw, that I obser- 
ved to the should I make a true report, it 
would hardly be credited in the United States. 
Among all that I conversed with, I did not find a 
discontented frerson, or hear one express a desire 
to return to America. [saw no intemperance, nor 
did I hear a profane word uttered by any one. 
Being a minister of the Gospel, on Christmas day 
I preached both in the Methodist and Baptist 
Church, to full and attentive congregations of from 
threeto four hundred persons in each. I know of 
no place where the Sabbath 5 mony to be more 
respected than in Monrovia. wag glad to see 
thatthe Colonial Agent or Governor is a constant 
attendant, and appears desirous of promoting the 
moral and religious welfare of the people. ost 
of the settlers appear to be rapidly acquiring pro- 
perty; and I have no doubt they are doing better 
for themselves and their children in Liberia, than 
they could do in any other part of the world. 
Could the free people of Colour in this country but 
see the real condition of their brethren who have 
settled in Africa, I am persuaded they would re- 
quire no other motive to induce them to emigrate. 
This is my decided and deliberate judgment. 

_ Very respectfully, sir, 
Your friend and servant, 
WILLIAM ABELS. 

P.S. Ihave several times dined with the colo- 
nists, and I think no better tables could be set in 
any part of the world. We had every thing that 
heart could desire, of meats, and fish and fowls, 
and vegetables, and wines, &c. &c. _ 


Office of the Colonization Society. 


W AsSHINGTON, March 30. 
Intelligence has just arrived by the James Per- 
kins, from Liberia. Capt. Crowell, the master of 
that ship, writes from Norfolk, that after a pas- 
sage tothe Colony of thirty five days, he landed 


all the passengers, 343 in number, in good health, | 4 


and left there for the United States on the 26th of 
of January.— He further observes, ‘* experienced 
much less trouble with the emigrants than I anti- 
cipated; I had never occasion to resort toany mode 
of government except that of mild and reasonable 
requests; and allmy orders relative to keeping 
their berths, &c. clean and dry, as well as the re- 
ulations in the cooking departments, were uni- 
Ready received with cheerfulness and promptly 
obeyed; to which cause, under the protecting hands 
of Providence, I in some measure ascribe their 
— unparalleled health during the passage. 
am persuaded, that if a like number had been 
distributed in the largest county of Virginia, they 
could not have enjoved a greater freedom from dis- 
ease.” 

The accounts from the Colonial Agent are such 
as to encourage the efforts of all the friends of 
African Colonization. The Colony is acquiring 
vast influence with the natives, who are constantly 
expressing their desire that new settlements should 
be founded in their respective neighborhoods, 
Dr. Mechlin is of opinion that a large number may 
be received into the Colony during the present year, 
provided receptacles shall be prepared for their 
temporary accommodation. Africa is indeed in- 
viting her long exiled children to return to her 
bosom, and humanity and religion are coming for- 
ward to assist their departure to aland which is 
theirs by an undisputed charter; the home of free- 
dom and of joy tothem and their posterity, 


Foreign. 


The Lonpon packet ship Hudson, Captain 
MorGAN, has arrived at NEw York, bringing 
dates from ENGLAND, to the 20th of March.— 
We have only time to make a tew of the most im- 
portant extracts, from our papers brought by this 


they were received. 


amount of the 


arrival,.as our columns were already filled when 


Ancona, the Pope isstied a formal protest against it. 


and | Inthe British Partiament, the ministers having been 


uestioned in relation to the French expedition to 
italy, stated that the conduct of the French officer 
in forcibly possessing himself of Ancona, had 
caused him the greatest astonishment, and that on 
his representation to the French government, M. 
Perrier had explicitly disapproved of the conduct 
of the officer in command, ‘The subject was still 
in a good deal of 

The Reform Bill had at length been passed 
through in Committee of the Whole, of the Com- 
mons, and was to be read the third time on the 
evening of the 19th. The Courier thinks there 
would be no material falling off on the final vote. 
It is said there isa majority of three or four in 
favour of Reform in the Lords, | 


The Cholera.—This disease is evidently extend- 
ing itselfin London. By our last arrival the new 
cases on the 5th were 42—deaths 26. Our latest 
official report is on the 20th of March, containing 
a state of the disease in London on the 19th as 

ows: 


New cases, 86 | Deaths since commence- 
Deaths, 38} ment, 
Recovered, 25 | Total new casesin Great 
Remaining, 162 Britain, 7545 
Total since commence- | Total number of deaths 
ment, 1030 in do, 2584 


The Courier is very confident that there will be 
a majority in the Lords for the second reading of 
the bill, of from ten to twenty—perhaps more—as 
it was believed the bench of bishops would go for 
the second reading. 


Liverpool, March 17.—The Atalanta arrived 
at this port on Friday night, in eleven days from 
Terceira. Don Pedro, whoarrived at St. Michaels 
on the 22d ult. reached Terceira on the 3d instant. 
He landed amidst the thunder of artillery and the 
shouts of his followers. “The event was celebrated 
with the most enthusiastic demonstrations of joy 
by the troops and the inhabitants. Several of the 
trans 
Belleisle had previously arrived at Terceira, and 
had landed the volunteers they had brought from 
Europe. The total force collected at that place 
was estimated at from 10,000 to 15,000men. The 
English s¢amen were stationed at Praya, it having 
been found necessary to separate them from the 
Portuguese, ‘with whom they were perpetually 
quarrelling, and under whose knives several of 
them had fallen in the streets. The troops were 
all regimented, and drilled with great activity. 
The general belief at Terciera was, that the expe- 
dition for the invasion of Portugal would be ready 
to sail early in May. 

M. Laurence, Consul of his Majesty the King 
of the French at Rotterdam, escaped a few days 
ago, becoming the victim of popular hatred. M. 
Laurence, accompanied by his wife, was passing 
one of the streets of the city in his carriage, when 
upon reaching a bridge near the harbor, his car- 
riage was stopped by several individuals, two of 
whom, well dressed and speaking French, utter- 
ed a thousand imprecations against France and its: 

overnment, and threatened to throw the Consul 
into the water—Upon the inquiry of M. Laurence, 
whether they knew to whom they were speaking, 
they replied: ‘ Yes; we know you perfectly. You 
are the Envoy of Republicans, of Jacobins of Paris. 
We have no wish for you. Tothe water! Tothe 
water! The envoy of the King of Jacobins!’ 

They then seized M. Laurence, dragged him 
from his carriage, and were about to throw him 
into the water, but for the cries of his wife, which 
attracted other more humane inhabitants, who put 
the assailants to flight. 

M. Laurence on reaching his house, hastened to 
tts a detailed report of this occurrence to the 

rench Ambassador at the Hague. The Dutch 
Government did all in its power to hush up the af- 
fair and keep it secret.. 


Disturbances in ‘he South of France.—Accounts 
from Toulon of the 11th ult. mentions an attempt 
to fire the Arsenal, said to be the third of the kind. 
It is ascribed to conspirators against the Govern- 
ment, wh6 are retained in its pay. There were 
disturbances in Grenoble on the 12th, 13th and 14th, 
occasioned by a masque ball procession, in which 
the King and the University were burlesqued. The 
Prefect and Colonel commanding the Department, 
were made prisoners in their own houses by the 
mob, and the latter was compelled to order his re- 
giment to leave the town; for which he was after- 
wards dismissed. The carnival likewise gave oc- 
casion to disturbances in other quarters, which 
were suffered to be fomented by the faction of the 
Carlists. 


French Navy.—The following statement of the 
rench army and navy will be read 
with interest: 

Infantry, 276,000; a 54,000; ‘Artillery, 
34,000; Engineers, 8,000; aggon train, 4,500; 
Veterans, 14,000; Gendarmerie, 16,000; General 
Staff, 4,020.—Total, 410,520. 

The Navy consists at present of 120 armed ves- 
sels. The number of individuals on board the 
fleet in active service, is 15,000 seamen, and 1432 
officers. 


Literary and Miscellaneous. 


The dombadier—is a species of beetle, known 
by its head and thorax being brick red, and the 
rest of the body a blackish hue. When we at- 
tempt to catch it, we are surprised by a discharge 
resembling a pop-gun, accompanied by a sort of 
smoke, of which it is furnished with a bladder 
sufficient to fire off twenty shots in succession. If 
this chance to get into the eyes, it will make them 
smart as if they had been bathed in brandy. Its 
chief gue A isa larger beetle than itself, which 
hunts it without mercy. As it finds it impossible 
to escape by speed of foot, it stops short, and awaits 
its pursuer; but just as he is about to seize it, he is 
saluted with a discharge, and while he is for a mo- 
ment stupified with surprise, the bombadier endea- 
vours to regain a hiding place.—Rolander. 

Brick Buildings.—Structures of bricks, as we 
now see them, are by no means, of so old a date as 
may probably be supposed. Bricks, indeed, were 
much used by the Hemant though of a different 
size and shape to those of our own time. _Instan- 
ces of them may be particularly seen in the walls 
of Old Verulam, Colchester Castle, and in differ- 
ent parts of the abbey church at St. Alban’s, which 
was built in the Saxon time out of the ruins of the 
Roman city.—Bricks appear to.have been again 
introduced in one or two instances as early as the 
reign of Richard ITI., though few buildings of conse- 
uence were erected with them before the reign 
of Henry VII.—Some of the oldest and best spe- 
cimens now existing, may be found in the re- 
mains of Hurstmonceaux castle, Sussex, and the 
gate of the Ryehouse, both built very early in the 
reign of Henry VI., the Lollard’s tower at Lam- 
beth palace, built in 1454; Dandelion gateway, of 
the time of Henry VII; and the old part of Hamp- 
ton-court, built in 1514, by Cardinal Wolsey. 

Fogs.—As some of our readers may wish to 
know the cause of mists, which has been a sub- 
ject of dispute between meteorologists, we insert 
the following opinion of this phenomenon given by 
the learned Dr. Davy, brdther of Sir Humphrey, 
late President of the Royal Society. He says, 
1. Fogs will be most frequent in autumn, after 
the earth has becn heated during the summer, the 
air cooling faster than the earth. 2. Fogs will be 
greatest after the hottest summer. 3. Fogs show 
that the air has become suddenly colder, and, 
therefore, are a signof snow. 4. Fogs are rare in 
hot climates, where the air is usually very hot. — 5. 
Fogs will be very, frequent in the arctic regions, 
where the sudden depressions of temperature are 
enormously below the mean temperature. 6, 
Fogs will be most frequent over shallow water, 
which sooner partakes of the temperature of the 
bottom than of the deep water.—The end of the 
deep water is known near the Banks of Newfound- 
land, by the sudden commencement of the fogs. 
The thick fogs which appeared during Captain 
Faulkland’s first expedition, prove that the sea is 
very shallow, and the mean temperature not very 
low, upon that part of the Arctic coast. sy. 


Blow pihe.—A new blow pipe has been invented 
by Mr. Gurney, which includes the wonderful 
properties of at once perfect safety, and a power 
equal to, at least, ten times that of any other in- 
strument of the kind hitherto in use, 
who are acquainted with this subject, it will be 


sufficient to say, | 
capable of permitting the use, of a. fame, 


$38 | ness fall upon his lips: Not being aware of its 


rts which accompanied Don Pedro from |. 


To those | — 


that Mr, Gurney’s blow-pipe is| -» 


tobacco pipes have been converted inta ly 
transparent glass, and a steel file had a hole burnt 
through it in less than half a minute. — It will be 
recollected that the flame produced b the'com- | 
mon condensing blow-pipe is not more than three- 
fourths of an inch long, and that the late. Dr. 

Clarke, in using that instrument, considered it as 
a complete triumph of art to be able to melt a pla- 

tinum wire the size of a knitting needle. Even 

this was effected at imminent risk, several destruc- 

tive explosions having taken place, and Dr. 

Clarke latterly resorted to the expedient of build- 

ing up a brick wall between himself and his in- 

strument. | 

The following curious passage relative to the 
poison of the toad, is taken from a surgical work 
recently published by W. S. Oke, M. D.:+Tho- 
mas Lickford, of the village of Wrecklesham, 
near Farnham,.in Surrey, whilst in the act of irri- 
tating a toad, found some liquid of intense bitter- 


nature, he repeatedly licked the external parts of 
his mouth to get rid of the taste. In about an 
hour he felt a nausea, accompanied with the 
same intense bitterness, arising from his stomach. 
His lips, tongue and pharynx now began to swell 
—so much so, that he could scarcely swallow or 
articulate. The abdomen became generally tu- 
mid, tense and sore; and he felt a sense of trem- 
bling of the stomach, accompanied with a drow- 
siness, vertigo, and dimness of sight. By the 
advice of a medical man, he applied an oily mix- 
ture to his lips, the internal parts of the,mouth, 
and pharyn:, and took some castor oil. The 
latter operated. by vomiting and purging, and 
greatly relieved him. The swelling of the mouth 
subsided in about three days; but the abdomen 
— reduced to its natural size for several 
weeks, 


Peculiarities with regard to the Cholera.—The 
proportion of mankind susceptible of cholera 
seems to be decidedly smaller than holds good 
with respect to small pox, plague, or other malig-_ 


nant epidemic or contagious diseases; we know of | 


no data, however, on which any rational calcula- 
tion as to the relative numbers can be founded. 
Then there are other certain peculiarities, which 
are distinctly traceable with regard to the cholera; 
thus children, though not entirely exempt, are 
much less liable to it than adults; women, too, ac- 
cording to general observation, are less susceptible 
than men, a circumstance which shows that soime- 
thing more than relative degrees of strength must 
be taken into the account. But again, in all coun- 
tries, prostitutes have suffered very severely, prov- 
ing that depravity is the most powerful ally to 
cholera in either sex alike. There are differences 
between most writers on certain circumstances 
connected with the disease, but on this point they 
all agree—intemperance gives a claim to the pesti- 
tilence which it never overlooks; in every town 
and every district, from the Ganges to the Wear, 
the drunkard has been the object of its earliest 
attack, and its most ruthless visitation. Nor was 
this principle ever more conspicuously illustrated 
than by the occurrences at Gateshead, where in- 
toxication, which was indulged in, to a frightful 
extent, on Christmas day, accompanied by a strong 
breeze blowing from the north and over Newcastle, 
where the disease existed, was followed by the 
lamentable irruption of cholera which has been so 
often alluded to.— Medical Gazette. | 


A Shifp Salivated.—A striking instance of the 
volatility, penetrating power, and noxiousness of 
mercurial vapor was afforded in 1810, on board the 
Triumph man of war. This vessel had taken on 
board thirty tons of quicksilver, contained in leath- 
er bags of fifty pounds each, which had been picked 
up on the shore of Cadiz, from the wrecks of two 
Spanish ships.) The bags were stowed in the 
bread room, after-hold, and store rooms. Being 
saturated with salt water, in about a fortnight they 
all decayed and burst. In collecting the quicksil- 
ver to save it in casks, much of it found its way 
into the unapproachable recesses of the ship, and 
some was secreted by the men, who amused 
themselves with it in various ways, Atthis period 
so much bilge-water had collected in the ship, that 
the stench was intolerable, and the carpenter’s 
mate was nearly suffocated by the effluvia while 
sounding the well. The effect of the gas evolved 
from bilge-water, is manifested by its changing to 
black any metallic substance. In this instance, 
however, metals of every kind were coated with 
quicksilver, and a general affection of the mouth |! 
took place among the men and officers, to a severe 
degree of salivation, in upwards of two hundred 
men. It was in consequence necessary to take the 
Triumph into dock, remove all her stores, clean 
her hold thoroughly, and dislodge one of her low- 
est planks in order to make an opening for the 
escape of the mercury, before she could be restor- 
ed to a serviceable state.—Buffon’s Natural His- 
tory. 


For The Presbyterian. 


Mr. Epiror; 
Permit me, through your paper, to make my 
teful acknowledgments to the Ladies of the 
Eighth Presbyterian Church, for their kindness in 
making me a Life member of the American Colo- 


nization Society. 
W, L. M‘CALLA. 
April 21, 1832. | 


Subscribers and Friends to the ‘‘ Philadelphia 
Union Society, for the Education of Poor Female 
children,” are invited to attend the annual exami- 
nation, to be held at the school room, back of No. 
114 Spruce street, on Thursday, Aprib 26th, at 
3 o’clock. 


MARRIED, on Monday evening, 23d inst. by 
the Rev. J. Kirkpatrick, of N. J., Dr. Copurn 
WHITEHEAD to Miss Mati_pa Ann, daughter 
of Mr. Hood Irvine, all of this city. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Wheat Flour perbbl. 500 Mackerel per barrel, No, 1,5 50 
425 10 00 


Rye Flour ° Beef per barrel 

Wheat per bushel 1 10 |) Pork per barrel 13 25 
Rye do 75 ||Hams per pound 10 
Wheat brown Stuff per bshl 40 || Flax per pound 10} 
Rye brown Stuff do 45 ||Bacon per pound | 7 
Corn Meal per hhd 15 00 || Peas per bushel 624 
Corn Meal per bushel 65 || Beans per bushel 100 
Corn per bushel 50 || Buckwheat Seed perbushel 624 
Clover Seed per bushel 5 75 ||Sole Leather per pound 28 
Flax Seed perbushel 11: 68 _|| Upper, finished, per side % 25 
Herd Seed per bushel 40 ||Calf Skins per dozen 30 00 
Timothy Seed per bushel 200 ||Cordevan per dozen 20 00 
Barley per bushel 100 |\Iron, hammered, perton 8500 
Oats per bushel 45 ||. rolled do 83 a 87 50 
Summer Oil per gallon 80 Pig No.1 do. 45 00 
Winter Oil per gallon 95 a 1 00 Pig No.2 do. 35 00 
Linseed Oil, per gallon 96 Pig No.3 do. 27a3000 


Cotton per pou 83 a 12h Hollow ware,do. 7000 
4 25 


laister per ton Band Iron, per ton 105 00 
Hops per pound 10}||Hoop do, do. 120 a 140 00 
Dried Peaches per bushel 2 25 |/Sheet Iron do. 160 a 165 00 


Dried Apples per bushel 175 || American Steel, do. 105 00 


Butter per pound 28 ||English Cast Steel perib. 19 
Lard per pound oe do. Blistered do. 14 
Eggs per dozen 14 ; Sat. Cour 


Classical Boarding School. 
IN LAMBERTSVILLE, N. JERSEY. 


7". PUBLIC are respectfully notified, that this school will 
be continued under circumstances yielding peculiar advan- 
tages, both with regard to the moral and literary culture of youth. 
The subscriber having lately removed to a retired part of the 
village, where is ample space for exercise and amusement, remote 
from the demoralizing influence of vicious companions, pro 
to receive a few more as boarders in his own family. Those 
under the age of fourteen years will be admitted into his fami- 
ily, and their number shall at no time exceed twelve. These 
will be treated as members of his own household, and receive all 
that maternal care and attention which their circumstanees may 
ulre, 
he school will be under the immediate superintendance of the 
subscriber himself, assisted by a young man, who is a regular 
graduate and has had considerable experience in the business of 
teaching. Pupils will be qualified either for college or business, 
as parents and guardians may direct. ——— care will be 
taken to combine the elementary branches of English, with sound 
classical instruction, so that the latter may not exclude the more 
simple and essential branches of a complete education. In short, 
onek books and methods of instruction, will be employed, as to se- 
cure a thorough and permanent, rather than a hasty and —— 
cial acquaintance with the branches pursued. The pureand sim- 
ple truths of the Bible will be inculcated systematically, and 
much pains bestowed u the cultivation ef good morals, 
To those studying the classics, instruction in the French lan: 
guage will he given without extra charge. ! : 
TERMS.—75 dollars per session, or 150 per year, including the 
expenses of tuition, stationary, fuel and ioe 7 
or further information, applicants are referred to the faculty of 
the Profeseors of heologi i 


Princeton College, of the T ical Seminary 
—Dr. Green and Rev. W. M. Engles, Iphia;—and Hen. 
Samuel L. Southard, Trenton, N. J. 


on the first Monday of 


P. 0. Studdiford. 


April 25—Sst 


a 


ENSTFIUTE. 
MR. & MRS. WORCESTER, PRINCIPALS. 
HE best te an and thoreugh 


have had personal and practical acquaintance, 
| ‘Two sessions of twenty-two weeks in 9 ycar—cleverr weeks to 
. TERMS. 


Board and Family Tuition; payable half yearly in ad- 


Writing,. Arithmetic, 
‘a so ranches of English education, - 00 
Bench, Spanish, Latin, and Grek 


Use of Piano for c ~ 

Pena, Ink, Feel for ‘yoom, &e., from 25 to 75 cents per 
uarter. 

Washing furnished, if desired, at 50 gents per dozen. 


Parents to fuel, lnghts, and faurniteare fur rooms, 
No for ce, except in case of severe and pro- 
ston. 1. Fretiogha REFERENCES. 
on. T. Frelinghuysen, J. C. Horn er, and 

it, Esqs. etd - Newark, 


Co 

Rev. Messrs. W. T. Hamil P..C. Hay, B.: Dick- 
Hon. James Kent, Anthony Dey; and George Grif- 

fin, Esqrs., - New York. 
Rev. Drs. Spring, Matthews, and Coz, < . ” 
$. E. Morse, Ed. New York Observer, G. Hallock, 
Ed. Journal of Commerce, ” 
*isted, Esq. Newton, and John Ward, Eeq.- Franklin, N. 
arch 28 


Warthy of Notice. _ 


T ie not generally known that the following VALUABLE 
I WORKS, runtisnep 


BY J. J. WOODWARD, 
No. 7 Minor street, Philadelphia, 


Are to be htt at such remarkably LOW PRICES as tlie 
following 


Hunter’s Sacred Biography, 1 vol. 8vo. with 
ENGRAVINGS. Sacred Biography; or the History of the Pa- 
triarchs, To which is added the History of Deborah, Ruth, and 
Hannah; being a course of Lectures, by Henry Huater, D. D. 
Fifth American Edition, complete in one vol., 8vo. Price 
— bound, and $2 50, in beards.~— (Fermerly in 4 vols. 


Hanrah Moore’s Works, complete, in 2 vols. 
8vo., for $4 bound. (Formerly in vols. S12.) 


Paley’s Works, complete in f vol. 8vors 
Containing his Lift, Moral and Political Philosophy, Evidences of 
Christianity, Natural ‘Theology, Tracts, Hore Pauling, Clergy- 
man’s Companion, and Sermons, printed verbatim, from the on 
nal edition, and ornamented with splendid Steel Plates. Price on 
$3, bound. (This work was formerly in § vols, 8vo, at $15.) 


Fox’s Book of ‘Martyrs, Imperial 8vo.— 
With Seven Plates, executed by the best Artists on Steel.and Cop- 

r, contains a complete History of the lives, sufferings, and 
leaths of the Christian Martyrs, from the commencement of Chris 
tianity to the present period; to which is added an account of the 
Inquisition, the Bartholomy Massacre in France, the geueral per- 
seeution under Louis XIV: the Massacres in the Irish Rebellion, 
in the year 1641 and 1798; rise, progress, and persecution of the 
people called Quakers, &e. Ke. &e. with the lives of the most 
eminent Reformers. Revised and improved by the Rev. John 
re-edited by the Rev. T, Pratt, D. D. This edition 
of Fox, 13 the most popular one extant, has a very large t and 
is well calculated fr old people. Price only $2 75. = 


Buck’s Theological Dictionary in 1 vol. 8vo. 
Containing definitions of all Religious terms; a comprehensive 
view of every article in the systems of divinity; an impartial aceount 
of all the een denominations which have existed in the Reli- 

ious world, from the birth of Christ to the present day: by the late 
ev. Charles Buck, D. D. Woodward’s new edition, published 
from last London edition, without any omission or abridgment, 
being a genuine edition, and containing a most valuable Appendix, 
giving an account of the Methodist and Presbyterian Ch in 


Bu nyan’s Works, Containing Grace abounding to the 
Chief of Sinners, Heart's Ease m heart trouble, the World to eome; 
or, Visions of Heaven and Hell, and barren Fig Tree. Wittrengva- 
vings. Price 50 cts, 


Pope’s Poetical Works, 1 volume, 8vo. with 
splendid Steel Plates. The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, 

q. to which is prefixed the life of the Author, by Dr. Johnson. 
This edition is made to corres with other Poetical Worke 


blished i ol. 8 for li i 
vo., for libraries. Price 2 50. (Formerly 


The Spectator, complete in 1 vol. 8vo, with 
i General Ind 


The Tatler & Guardian, complete in 1 vol. 
8vo., with splendid STEEL PLATES, The Tatler, with 
Notes and General Index, and the Guardian, with Notes and Gen- 
eral Index, complete in one elegant 8ve. vol., making about 700 

ges, to match Spectator and other library Works, 8vo. price 
nae (These works were formerly in 8 to 12 vols., at about $10, 
set. 


Newton on The Prophecies,s new and clegant edi- 
tion with a splendid engraving, complete in 1 vol., octavo—ele- 
gantly bound, price $2,50—in boards only $2. 


Sturm’s Reflections, for every day inthe year a new 
and elegant edition, with plates,on a large type—fur aged persons. 
Price $2 50. 

It will at onee be seen, that for a few dollars, a handsome Li- 
brary may be had—and the publisher gives notice, that for all 
orders accompanied with the cash, to the amount of $10, or more, 
he will make a discount of 20 per cent. The binding of the 
several works is of the most substantial, and elegant kind—and 
the large volumes bound uniformly. The type is safficiently 
large for any fw a whose sight is not very defective, and the 
several works, though so much condensed, are net abridged. 

He particularly recommends the late edition of Buek’s Dietion- 
ary, pocket ed., being complete and a very convenient size.—It 
petha contains in its 624 » a8 much interesting and valua- 

le information, as any work of a similar character ever publish- 
ed, price only 62} cts —and a liberal discount by the dozen. 

Letters post paid, will be most promptly attended to. 


April 4 


Stevenson on Atonement. 


© es published and for sale by TOWAR & HOGAN, No. 255 


Market street, A Dissertation on the Atonement, by Geo 
Stevenson of Ayr. Apiil 11 


3. LONE*S 
Private Select Academy for 
Young Gentlemen, 


NEAR HARTSVILLE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


MHE Winter Session of the Hartsville Private 
Select Seminary will be closed upon the 9th 
day of April. Tne Summer Session will com 
mence upon the 23d of April. The course of stu 
dies pursued in this Institution is preparatory for 
College or for business. The location is known to 
be peculiarly favourable to health and morals, 


school, pledges himself to afford every desirable 
advantage for the improvement of the young gen- 
tlemen entrusted to his care. He would refer 
information to Messrs. Wm. Neill, M. D. Tho- 
mas Hart, John R. Neff, Paul Beck, Philadel- 
phia; and Rev. R. B. Belville, and Rev. J. Ma- 
goffin, Hartsville. 


Terms — 


Including boarding, washing, mending, fuel, light, 

books, and stationary, $180 per — a 

half yearly in advance. S. LONG. 
March 14—7t* | 


Map Establishment. 


FI EY) north east corner of Chesnut 
A e and Fourth streets, Philadelphia, has pub- 
lished the following new and valuable 


GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS; 
IZ 


VIZ: 

A new and elegant GENERAL ATLAS, contain- 
ing 62 Maps, imperial 4to. Price coloured and 

A CrassicaL AtLas of Sacred and Profane 
Geography, coloured and bound, - 4. 
OP The General and Classical Atiasses, bouna 
together, - - - $13 50 

A Map oF THE UNITED STATES, On six impe- 
rial sheets, containing the latest corrections, 


accompanied with several Plans, &c. 8. 
A Map oF THE WoRLD, on a globular projec- 
tion, on six super-royal sheets, - 7. 
A Map oF EvrRopE, from the latest authorities, 
ties, on four imperial sheets, - ; 
A Map oF ASIA, do, do, $ 6. 
A TAap oF AFRICA, embracing all the late dis- 
coveries, four sheets, - 
PaLMER’s New Map oF PALEsTINE, and the 
countries, $ 4 50. 
A New Map or Soutu AMERICA, on two extra 
imperial sheets, - - - $4 50° 


Pocket Maps of the United States, of each Strate, 
and of Canada, 374 cts. each and $3 per dozen. 
April 4—4t 


Extra Fine Black Teas. 
QZ CHESTS Souchong ‘Tea, Canton’s cargo, 
which is decidedly the best Black Teas we 
ever saw. Teas of the Globe’s cargo as u 
Also, first quality | | 


For sale by the chest or less quantity. Samples 
freely given. 

Strikers and Ridgway & Thomas’e HAMS, 
warranted, with a general assortment of ‘Groce- 
ries. At the Temperance Store of 


Baldwin & Colton, 


. Good second hand PIANO BORTE. .. Apply at the Office of. 


the United States; said accounts being had from the Jeading mem- 
— society, may be reesived as impartial, : only . 

Also, just published, a beautiful pocket editionof BUCK’'S 
OLOGIcA DICTIONARY, as abore, 
bound, price only 75 cts. , 


and the subscriber being entirely devoted to his_ 


é 
- 
— 
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Gn this committee; which was.ata 


complexion of the board ‘entire 


"_gued last year, a committee of nomination be a 
“pointed, to ‘nominate .persons to constitute the 


| was then made to postpone this motion, witha view 


declared to be lost.” 


thé -thinutes state—**The motion to appoint a 


-derson, were appointed.” 


. board, and:afterward, on the motion for a postpone- 


_ Statement turns—was it likely that a friend and 


_ Bronson’s name is among the nays,.on the question 


wife, made apart, Mr. Riddle indulged openly, 


‘the Moderator seems to have pitched on him, as 
that individual of the committee to whom no pos- 


Ex uno disce omnes. 


tation of the minority on this committee, possibly | he considered as in fact three fold—(1) The entire 


_ were not represented; and thus our charge against 
othe Moderator, of unfairness in the appointment 


_ the part of a friend and advocate of the inculpated 
. board. 


| pasiage of our third number quoted above, is found 
t 

members of the existing board, were not displaced 

. would voluntarily resign, as we are confident they 

_ ‘would have done, when they should see the com- 

| “our statement of facts we had seen nothing to cor- 


it bean affecting the substance 


* 
42 “¢ “ 


number 

. 
4 


one, 
was.-placed, who. likely to 


gdbservient to the wish- 
ta Majority.of the house, 
tever other motive the nomination 
is unknown to us; but so it was, this most 
committee was of 
actual- 


they would have done, 
| changed, and 

rendered subservient to the Ame Home Mis- 

sionary Sdciety.” 


‘that in conformity to usage, or to the course pur- 


rd’of Missions for the ensuing year. A motion 
to take up the following, viz.—Resolved, that the 
- present Board of Missions be re-appointed. After 
a considerable discussion the vote was taken; and 
the yeas.and nays being called for, the vote stood 
‘as follows, viz.” &c. Here the names of all the 
voters are given—The yeas 87, the nays 109. And 
‘of course—‘* The motion for postponement was 
: This was on the morning of 
the Ist of June.’ In the afternoon of the’same day 


‘committee to nominate persons to constitute the 
Board of Missions for the ensuing year was resumed; 
when it was resolved to appoint such a committee. 
Dr. Hillyer, Mr. Riddle, Mr. Chase, Mr. Bron- 
son, Mr. Garrison, Mr. Jessup, and Mr. W. An- 


.» The discussion which ensued, first on the. mo- 
tion to appoint a committee to nominate a new 


ment of that motion, in order to reappoint the old 
board ‘was ardent and considerably protracted. It. 
brought out the sentiments of the opposite parties 
“fully; and as we stated in our last number, those 
who voted against the postponement expressed 
tHeir wish to change the old board, *‘ as clearly 
as if this had been the formal object of their vote.” 
If the-motion for postponement had been made 
without clearly expressing its design, we admit 
that it would not, in itself, have been a test of the 
views and feelings of the members, in relation to 
the re-appointment of the old board. But when 
the whole design of the motion for postponement 
was explicitly declared in writing, to be the intro- 
duttion of a resolution ‘‘that the present Board of 
Missions be reappointed”—to vote, in these cir- 
‘cumstances, against the postponement, was virtu- 
ally adeclaration, by every member who so voted, 
that Ae would not so much as consider a proposi- 
tion to reappoint the old board—This, we think, 
is undeniable. Now, when the moderator made 
his selection of members to constitute this nomi- 
nating committee, he took every man of that com- 
mittee from the nays, on the question of postpone- 
ment; that‘is, every man of the committee was se- 
lected from those. who had voted against even 
_consigering a proposition to reappoint the old board. 
Yet he says, ** The committee appointed to nomi- 
_Nate a Board of-Missions was, in every respect, a 
fair and discreet committee.” We maintain the 
comers For although it was decided that a 
new rd should be appointed, yet agreeably to 
all correct usage, the minority—and especially a 
minority of no less than 87 voters, when the majo- 
rity was only. 22—ought to have had, on a commit- 
tee of seven, at leasttwo members. But it had not 
one; and yet this is affirmed by the Moderator to 
have been ‘‘a fair and discreet committee!” If it 
was, we cannot tell how an unfair or indiscreet 
committée could be appointed. Was it dike/y—for 
this is.the single point on which the truth of our 


advocate of the inculpated board, would be found 
on this committee? e have said that it was not 
likely; and let the impartial decide between our 
statement and that of the Moderator. The Mode- 
rator asks, “ Did not Dr. Green know that the 
Rev. Mr. Bronson, a member of thjs committee, 
was One of their own missionaries?” We answer, 
that Dr. Green knows fui well, that although the 
Board -of Missions to which he belongs, has been 
opprobriously represented as composed of exclu- 
‘sionists, they have, in more instances than one, ‘ap- 
pointed mén as missionaries, who they had good 
reason to believe were not friendly either to them 
or their operations; and he knows too, that Mr. 


of postponement. Again; the Moderator asks— 
*« Can the Doctor fix on oneact, thatshowsthat Mr. 
Riddle, of Virginia, entertained any hostility to the 
-Assembly’s Board? Ifso, let him tell us what it 
-is.”. Well, since the Moderater commands, we 
will aver’ and “‘ fr on one act,” that, as we think 
‘shows that Mr. Riddle, of Virginia, entertaine 
some hostility to the Assembly’s Board It was 
this—After the matter had been settled by com- 
promise in the Assembly, or while it was in train 
ra settlement, Mr. Riddle was an invited guest 
to a dinner party in Philadelphia; and in a compa- 
‘ny, of which a member of the old board, with his 


with great freedom, and at considerable length, in 
censures of the old Board, as consisting of exclu- 
sives, as he called them, who ought to be displaced. 
We have this from the member of the old board 
who heard it; and who was at length constrained 
to say something in favour of the Board to which 
he belonged. . Now, we do think that Mr. 
Riddje, to say the least, was not likely to act the 
‘part of a friend and advocate of the board which 

himself openly and severely inculnated: and yet 


sible objection could be made. We say then— 
Let the man the Moderator 
has selected, be taken asa sample of the whole 
‘committee. Had there been a suitable represen- 


it might have been the means of giving some modi- 
fication to the report, so as to. have lessened its 
offensive character. But whether it would have 
had this effect or not, we maintain that the mino- 
rity had a right to be represented there, and they 


of this committee, is fully sustained—and our al- 
legation is strictly verified, that. there was not an 
individual of this committee, who was ike/y to act 


‘The second point to which we have referred inthe 
hese words—‘t A few, and but a few, of the 
xpectation, we doubt not, that they 
of the board ‘entirely changed, and ren- 
ered subservient to the American Home Mission- 
tet “This is the sentence to which we 
referred in our last number, when we said, that in 


rect, ““beyond one verbal inaccuracy—if indeed 


The Materator the Cleve ave th 


la few-members of the existing board were not dis- 
‘placed, ery-considérable majority: of them 
wete not dis jand they beth have madea 


of. numbers to sustain their allega- 


Phe Stated Clerk, on the 21st of October last, 


‘inthe religious newspaper, edited by 
imself, in reply to an article with the signa- 
‘ture “Many 


graph,” 


QUIRERS,” the following para- 


-*] have examined the original t of the 
Committee who nominated a Board of Missions for 
the year 1831, and I find, that of the-171 persons 
named on the same, 99 were members of. the 
board forthe year 1830, and 72 ‘were not mem- 
bers. These 99 were Dr. Green’s ‘ few of the 
rexisting board that were not‘displaced;’ and they 
yprove to be ‘ most. of the persons. who are now 
members of the board,’ If this statement is de- 
‘nied, ‘or doubted, the names of the whole. nomina- 


document papestines and hitherto they have chosen 


pear, authentic document, that we 
were Cc 

and suth, on the whole, is our present impression. 
But we still maintain, and think we shall show, to 
the satisfaction of every candid reader, that the 
free admission of this error, does not affect the sub- 
stance of our statement. ‘The case is this—The 
entire Board of Missions, consisting, say of 171 
‘members, is formed of some taken from every 
Synod within the bounds of the Gerferal Assembly. 
This is done out of respect to the several Synods, 
and in hope that the influential members who are 
thus placed on the Board, will, as they have oppor- 
tunity, favour its plans and operations. But of this 
nominated Board, not a fourth part ever have been, 
or are ever likely to be, present at any one meeting 
of the Board. Such of them as happen to be mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, forthe current year, 
attend, if they choose, those meetings of the Board 
which occur while the Assembly is sitting; and 
they generally attend the meeting which takes 
place at the rising of the Assembly, when the offi- 
cers of the Board for the ensuing year, with the ex- 
ecutive committee, and the Corresponding Secre- 
tary and General Agent, receive their appoint- 
ments. But only those members of the board who 
‘reside in the city of Philadelphia and its vicinity, 
constitute the active board through the year, after 
the dispersion of the members of the Assembly. 
This limited Board has monthly meetings, at 
which the minutes of the Executive Committee 
for the past month are read throughout, for the 
peta or correction of the Board. The board 
‘also gives advice and direction to the Executive 
committee, in important concerns—In a word the 
Committee is under the direction and control of 
this: board; and we do not recollect, since the re- 
organization in 1828, more than about half a dozen 
members, beyond the limits of Philadelphia and 
its vicinity, who at different times have attended 
the board, at its monthly or special meetings. Now 
asthe whole real efficiency of the Board of Mis- 
sions,after the members of the Assembly leave the 
city, rests with this board, we conf:ss it engrossed 
our attention, when we said that ‘‘a few, and but 
a few-of the members of the existing board were 
not displaced;” and such we now fully believe 
would appear to be the fact, ifthe report of the 
nominating committee were fairly and fully before 
the public. We have little doubt that in refer- 
ence to the whole nominated board, there were 
more than a few, who were not displaced; proba- 
bly because the most of them were such as the 
nominating Committee knew had opinions and 
feelings like their own—One excellent man, how- 
ever, In the western country, was ejected, and one 
less excellent put in his place; and this drew from 
a member from Kentucky, who knew the parties, 
a very earnest and pointed remonstrance. But we 
still believe, that in regard to the efficient active 
bourd through the year, ** a few, and but a few of 
the members were not displaced.” Till, then, the 
Stated Clerk shall publish the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, we shall believe that the 
amount ofour error is this—that our language, when 
applied to the nominal board is erroneous; but 
when, applied to the board which is permanently 
efficient, it is correct. Now, on this inadvertence, 
in not distinguishing the norninal from the efficient 
board—for such, and nothing more, it was—the 
Moderator and Stated Clerk have endeavoured to 
convict us of falsehood—with a pretty broad inti- 
mation, that it was wilful falsehood. May the God 
of truth, and an impartial public, judge between 
us! 

Ifthis report of the Committee of nomination 
had been published, as we wished and expected it 
to be, in November last, and it had appeared that 
we were erroneous, even in regard to the effective 
annual board, we would immediately have con- 
fessed and corrected our. error—And if the report 
shall yet be published, and it shall appear that 
more than a few of the effective board were not 
displaced— meaning by more than a few, such a 
number as not to leave them, in al! probable occur- 
rences, a decided mincrity—then we now admit, 
that we have, in this instance, been in error. But 
even with this admission, the swdstance of our 
statement remains perfectly true; and it has been 
the usual course of our opponents—and it always 
indicates a bad cause—to fix on some circumstance 
or some verbal error, and by dwelling with appa- 
rent triumph on this, to endeavour to hide the 
real merits of the case entirely from their rea- 
ders.* 

What is the substance of our statement? Let 
any one attentively read our quotation, and he will 
see it to be this, that the Nominating Committee 
“actually did report a nomination of anew board, 
‘most decidedly friendly to the American Home 
Missionary Society, and hostile to the existing 
board of the General Assembly;” and that those 
who were left on the board, (meaning the efficient 
board of members residing in Philadelphia and its 
vicinity,) *‘ would voluntarily resign— when they 
should see the complexion of the board entirely 
changed, and rendered subservient to the Home 
Missionary Society;” and that we had ‘‘not a 
doubt, that this was expected by the Nominating 
Committee and their friends.” We certainly knew 
the state of our own mind, that we had not a doubt 
as to the expectation mentioned; and we spoke 


* We think the foregoing statement may be use- 
ful to the public, by being given in a more conden- 
sed formas follows. 

The General Assembly’s Board of Missions may 


board, composed of members from every Synod— 
(2) The board which is formed at the meeting of 
the Assembly—by some members from a distance, 
with those of the city and vicinity—(S$) The per- 
manent active board, composed of members resi- 
dent in and nearthe city. It may be truly said, 
that the board, viewed under the first of these as- 
pects, never acts; that is, it never acts by a majo- 
rity, or even a fourth part of its numbers—Viewed 
vunder the second-.aspect, the board acts once a 
year, at the meeting of the General Assembly, 
when the officers of the board, the Executive 
Committee for the year, and the General Agent 
and Corresponding Secretary, are .appointed— 
Viewed under the third aspect, the board is effi- 
cient throughthe year—meets monthly—and di- 
rects and controls thee Executive Committee. - It 
was the manifest purpose of the New School mem- 
bers in the last Assembly, finding they had a ma- 
jority, to change the character of the board in the 
second and third of these aspects, where the whole 
efficiency of the board does, in fact, reside—As to 
the. board, viewed under the first aspect, they had 
little solicitude; for in this capacity they knew the 
board never did and never could act; and, there- 
fore, although the Nominating Committee changed 
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what we well knéw to be the fact, when we affirm- 


‘affirmed; that it is eofer from being true, that only | ed that the resalt we mentioned would have taken 


‘place—We knew that the members of the old 


‘sented to hold a standing in-a board whose mea- 


sures they disliked, for no other furfrose but the |. 
‘unworthy one of embarrassing the majority, by in-- 


cessant objections and abortive attempts at coun- 
teraction. As tothe former part of what we have 
shown was the substance of our statement, its veri- ' 
tv is vouched by the well known facts of the case. 
The whole design of the appointment of the nomi- 
nating Committee was, to change the — 
tease, and the nomination did change it most ef- 
fectually—T hat the new board, as nominated, was 
so constituted, that of the members who could be 
resent to vote, in organizing the annual efficient 
rd at the rising of the Assembly, there should 

be a decided majority ‘‘ friendly to the H. M. S., 
and hostile to the existing board of the General 
Assembly,” was the very exciting cause of the 
confusion which ensued. ‘The Moderator has tried 
to gainsay our declaration, that * this re was 
so flagrantly at war with all equity and propriety, 
that it uced crimimations and recriminations, 
which issued ina complete disregard of the Mode- 
rator, and of all order.”? But deny it whoever may, 
such was the notorious fact. e have already 
referred to one instance, mentioned by a member 
from Kentucky, in which “war was made on all 
equity and propriety.” We will mention one 
more, and it is one which we stated in the Assem- 
bly, at the time of the controversy. A member of 
the old board, the minister of a large and wealthy 
congregation, that had then contributed, and is 
still contributing, very liberally, both to the A. H. 
M. S., and tothe American Board of Education, 
but had never contributed any thing, as a congre-: 
gation, and not more than three or four small do- 
nations, from perhaps the same number of its in- 
dividual members, to the missionary Board of the 
Assembly—this minister was retained in the new 


| nomination, and on what we have called the effi- 


cient board: And another member of the old board, | 
the minister of a congregation in Philadelphia, 
that had, according to its means, contributed more 
liberally, both to the Missionary and Education 
Boards of the Assembly, than any other congrega- 
tion within its whole bounds—this minister was, in 
the new nomination, displaced and left out of the 
board altogether. Now, if, in this contrast of 
cases, there was not ‘fa war made on all equity 
and propriety,” we wish the Moderator would tell 
us how such a war can be waged. The truth is, 
the real friends of the ecclesiastical order and in- 
stitutions of the Presbyterian church, felt that they 
were Called to contend for existence, with those 
who seemed determined to sacrifice them all to 
voluntary associations, and congregational attach- 
ments: and under the blessing of heaven they con- 
tended successfully. 
_ We had said in our second number, in a note, 
that ‘lhe Moderator once requested to be allow- 
ed to leave the chair and speak to a subject under 
debate. ‘The request was opposed, and he with- 
drew it.” In each of these sentences, the Mode- 
rator asserts, roundly and repeatedly, that we have 
said what ‘tis not true.” His proof of the false- 
hood of our first sentence is this—‘* The Modera- 
tor requested the Assembly to answer the follow- 
ing question, Js jt frofier for the MODERATOR, 
to take any part in the discussions of this house, by 
occufiying the floor, and placing another pfrerson in 
the chair?” ‘This question, he says, he reduced to 
writing, showed it to several members, and has 
the original still in his possession: And in coming 
over this point, in the 29th article of his summary, 
he says, ‘*‘ The editor has represented the Mode- 
rator as asking an indulgence” of the Assembly, 
when he only requested the Assembly to give an 
expression of opinion, respecting the right of the 
Moderator; that is, the right of any Moderator, 
in the premises stated.” Our first remark here 
is, that the Moderator, in order to brand our state- 
ment with falsehood, makes one of his own, which 
represents him as acting in a far more exception- 
able manner, than if he had admitted that he did, 
gpd what we said he did. ‘That it is orderly 
or a Moderator, at any time, to ask for himself an 
indulgence of the house, we believe no one ever 
denied. But for a M«derator, in his seat, to bring 
forward and propose tor the discussion and decision 
of the house, an important question in thesi, is to 
usurp the exclusive privilege of the members on 
the floor. If he wishes such a question to be dis- 
cussed, he has the common privilege of proposing 
it to the Committee of Overtures; and if they over- 
ture it to the house, it will receive a proper atten- 
tion. But for the Moderator to bring forward 
such a question from the chair, is in fact to exer- 
cise a power, the lawful exercise of which requires 
the action, not only of one, but of two deliberating 
members; for such a question as he affirms he pro- 
posed, can never receive the attention of the house, 
till it has been moved by one member and seconded 
by another. Thus the Moderator, in order to fix 
on us the charge of falsehood, in saying that he 
asked for an inculgence—which he certainly had 
a right to ask—maintains that he did what he had 
clearly no right to do—maintains that, without 
leave or license, he assumed in the Moderator’s 
chair, the exclusive privilege of two members on 
the floor of the house—For he insists that it was a 
queszion in thesi, that he proposed; or, to use his 
own words, ‘‘ he requested the Assembly to give 
an opinion respecting the right of the Moderator; 
that is, [mark it] the right of any Moderator, in 
the premises stated.” e really think that our 
unerring Moderator would better have left this 
matter on the footing on which we placed it, than 
to have reiterated the declaration—‘ it is not true; 
itis nottrue.” Whichis the greater error—to 
ask a personal indulgence, or, without any asking 
at all, to usurp the rights of two members on the 
floor, while sitting in the Moderator’schair? Had 
the Moderator done so much of this already, that 
he thought little of doing it on this occasion, or 
was it done without recollecting what he did? 

But the question still returns, was our statement 
really true or not? _ We can only say, if our word 
will stand for any thing, that when we wrote, we 
did honestly think that what we said was strictly 
true; and had not so much as a suspicion, till we 
saw the Moderator’s denial, that any mortal living 
would, or could, question its truth; and we know 
that a considerable number of others, of whom we 
have inquired, understood him as asking a person- 
al indulgence; nor have we heard of an individual, 
except the Moderator himself, who understood 
hin; otherwise. Nor does the question which he 
says he wrote and proposed, require any other 
construction—It was fair to understand it as only 
a courteous manner of proposing a personal concern; 
for it will be observed that the question, as it re- 
lates to ** the right of any Moderator,” is the Doc- 
tor’s exposition of his meaning, when he wrote his 
vindication, and makes no part of the question 
which, by his own showing, he proposed to the As- 
sembly. Besides, it is in the recollection of several 
eye and ear witnesses, that during the short space 
that this question was before the Assembly, the 
Doctor did say, ‘‘that he thought if he was on the 
floor, he could throw some important light on the 
subject under discussion. It was therefore per- 
fectly natural to consider the inquiry as personal 
to himself. We pretend not to say that the Mod- 
erator’s views in proposing this subject were not 
such as he states them to have been,—Such. they 
might have been, for aught we know. But we do 
say, and insist, that we put no forced construction 
on his words, when led by them to think, as we 
assuredly did, that he asked a personal iudulgence; 
and hence, that in stating this, we stated no more 
than what we believed to be sacredly true. Butthe 
Mcderator also says, that what we have called his 
request, was ‘*not opposed.” We certainly 
thought it was: and if Mr. Robert Breckenridge, 
of Kentucky, will say that Ae did not oppose it, and 
very decidedly too, we will confess that, in this 
particular, we were inerror. Till then, we shall 
place the Moderator’s positive assertion on this 
subject, among his other aberrations. 

But Dr. Beman, not content with vindicating his 
conduct as Moderator, goes on to censure that of 
the editor, when he had the honourably painful 
office of sitting in the Moderator’s chair. It is ad- 
mitted, in the note already referred to, that the 
editor, when Moderator, did leave his seat, on one 
occasion, and speak on the floor of the house; and 
he will now add that he dil so, because this had 
been A USAGE—for there is nothing in the consti- 
tution either allowing or prohibiting it—a usage 
of Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assemblies, 
from the time that he had been a member of any 
of these ecclesiastical courts, till the time in which 
he performed the act which the late Moderator 
thinks was so objectionable. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that this usage has, of late years, in the 
General Assembly especially, been gradually 
becoming obsolete; and the editor well recollects, 
that although: he truly thought at the time, 

that he was doing nothing objectionable; yet. 
he was surprised and mortified by some remarks, 
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never be repeated. He had indeed entirely for- 
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that were made on the supposed improp 
of this act, and determined that, by him, it should 


but the publication of Dr. Beman leads him to sup- 
pose, that it was from the last Moderator, then on 


We wish to say here, that our ecclesiastical con- 
stitution appears to us to be really defective, for 
the want of some frovision, to come in place of the 
usage to which we have referred.. In delibera- 
tive bodies of a civil character, the house, on im- 
portant occasions, goes into a committee of the 
whole, when the presiding officer, if he chooses, 
takes the floor, and gives his fellow members, at 
as much length as he pleases, the benefit of his 
views and reasonings, In the Dutch church, 
which is strictly Presbyterian, their general Sy-. 
nod always choose an assessor, when they choose a’ 
Moderator; and whenever the Moderator thinks 
it proper and important that he should deliver his 
opinions and arguments, on any topic before the 
Synod, he calls the assessor to the chair, and min- 
gles in the discussion. Would it not be well for us 
to imitate our Dutch brethren in this, by making a 
constitutional provision for the purpose? The 
‘Westminster Assembly of divines had two asses- 
sors, in addition to their prolocutor. 


We next notice the Moderator’s reply to our ob- 
jection te his placing Mr. Bacon, the congregation- 
al representative from Connecticut, gn the commit- 
tee to which was referred the cas Mr. Barnes 
and the Philadelphia Presbytery. , After quoting 
his authorities in detail, the Moderator adds, 
‘* From these references, which embrace the: pe- 
riod of ten years, we learn the uniform and undevi- 
ating usage of the Moderators of the Genéral As- 
sembly, in appointing the delegates of correspond. 
ing bodies, on the important committees of the 
house.” He subsequently says—*‘ But the editor 
lays much stress on the circumstance that the Con- 
necticut delegate, by a recent arrangement, had 
lost all right to a vote in the house. But this isa 
consideration never regarded by any Moderator of 
the General Assembly.”” Now it is true that we 
did lay ‘* great stress,” and as to the matter of 
right, the whole stress, on the circumstance that 
the delegate from Connecticut had recently lost all 
right to a vote in the house.” And if the Mode- 
rator had continued his quotation to the end of the 
sentences from which he garbled it, he would have 
laid before his readers a reason for the stress we 
laid on this circumstance, which all his sophistry 
would not have been able to countervail. We 
need little more in reply, than to repeat the senten- 
ces, without mutilation, as they stand in our third 
number—‘* That delegate (we said) by a recent 
arrangement, had lost all right to a vote in the 
house; but whoever is acquainted with the usual 
course of business knows, that a vote in a commit- 
tee, on an important and interesting concern, is of 
more ultimate influence than two votes in the 
house. Yet here, an individual gives his vote 
where it has the greater inftuence, when it is denied 
him where it has the less.” The Moderator at- 
tempts no answer to this reasoning, but fills up his 
paragraph with round assertions, that the distinc- 
tion we had made ‘* was never regarded by any As- 
sembly, nor by any Moderator,”’* and concludes it 
with representing the editor asa ‘‘cu/prit,” who 
had passed sentence on himself, because he, when 
Moderator, had appointed a delegate from Connec- 
ticut, on the Committee of Bills and Overtures, 
Now, without staying to remark on the courteous 
language of the Moderator here, we state, that in 
our judgment, the whole merits of this question 
centre in the single point—that the party objected to 
had noright to a vote in the house; and we main- 
tain, that by whomsoever men, not having a right 
to vote in the house, have been placed on imfor- 
tant committees, especially on committees to con- 
sider questions involving constitutional princifiles of 
the Presbyterian Church—those who have done 
this, have ** made appointments ina high degree 
improper, if not absolutely unlawful,” which are 
the precise words of our charge against the late 
Moderator, for his appointment of Mr. Bacon. 
And for this judgment, we rely on the reason as- 
signed when we made our charge, and which 
we have repeated above —We offer no other 
reason; we are confident we need no other. 
But who sees not, that all the cases mentioned by 
Dr. Beman, in regard to the Connecticut delega- 
tion, antecedently to the year 1850, whe. the right 
of that delegation to a vote in our Assembly was 
surrendered, are just so much of nothing at all to 
the purpose? ‘Lill that period the Connecticut 
delegates had a conventional right, though we 
think it was never a constitutional right, to vote, 
and did vote, as well: as deliberate, on all subjects 
that came before the General Assembly; and there- 
fore we humbly think, that the editor’s reasoning 
does not return on himself to make him a culprit, 
because he placed a member of this delegation on 
the Committee of Overtures, in 1824. Zhen, such 
a member hada conventional right to be there: but 
at the last General Assembly, Mr. Bacon had no 
right of any kind, to be where Dr. Beman placed 
him. The difference, therefore, between right and 
wrong is the difference between what the editor 
did, and what Dr. Beman did: and hence it follows, 
in the Moderator’s dialectick, that the editor is a 
culprit, and that Dr. Beman is immaculate Quod 
erat demonstrandum. 


In the civil community, no subject that comes be- 
fore a representative body for disposal, is, we be- 
lieve, ever committed, except to its own members. 
Other individuals than members may be requested, 
and may consent, or be summoned, to attend a 
committee, for the purpose of giving information, 
or answering inquiries; but to make them members 
of the committee, is never thought of. But on sub- 
jects not involving constitutional principles, or 1m- 
portant interests, in the Presbyterian church— 
such as those that relate to a Bible Society, a Tem- 
poke Tract or Colonization Society, a Sabbath 
school Union, a Concer: of Prayer, or an Associa- 
tion to preserve the Sabbath from desecration—we 
would never object to any of the delegates from 
other bodies to the General Assembly being placed 
on itscommittees. “The subjects mentioned, relate 
to the general interest of religion, as regarded by 
almost all denominations of Protestant Christians, 
and we would not therefore refuse them a represen- 
tation on the committees of the Assembly. Nordo 
we object to the usage of referring to a selection 
of ministers and elders of the Presbyterian church, 
not members of the existing Assembly, some im- 
portant subject, to be considered and reported on, 
to the Assembly of the following year. But Mr. 
Bacon, a Congregationalist, and not entitled to 
vote in the house, was placed on the committee to 
which was referred the consideration of several 
most important constitutional points and princi- 
ples of the Presbyterian Church, both in doctrine 
and government;—points and principles in rela- 
tion to which his attachments and habits would 
naturally lead him to oppose strict Presbyterian- 
ism: and that they did so lead him, he, in his pub- 
lished letter to us, openly avows, and boasts of it 
in a strain of triumph. In his vindication, he 

leads that he was placed on the committee by the 
oderator, and that he supposed the Moderator 
knew his own duty. But we think he also knew 
—and indeed his letter shows it—that his feelings 
had already enlisted him decidedly against one of 
the parties, whose cause was to be decided, if 
equitably decided, by the standards of the Presby- 
terian church, and & nothing else. We think, 
indeed, that the Moderator was far more blame- 
worthy than he, in this whole transaction; but did 
he not, after all, consent to act where he might 
have refused, and where delicacy and propriety 
should have dictated a refusal? Do not men who 
are called to a jury in civil causes, and who know 
that they have prejudged the whole case, often 
state this frankly to the court, and in consequence 
are removed from the panel? Was there not, in 
this trial, in the highest court of the Presbyterian 
Church so much analogy between the committee 
on which Mr. Bacon was placed, and a jury in civil 
courts, that the principles which have influence 


* Dr. Fisk, the Moderator of the Assembly for 
1830, has authorized us to state, that he is, and al- 
ways has been, of our opinion, that since the Con- 
necticut delegation has lost the right of voting in 
the Assembly, no representative of that delegation 
os to be placed on any important committee. 

ith this view of the subject, he said he had filled 
up the judicial committee of 1850, with Presbyte- 
rian members. But before they were announced, 
the Stated Clerk urged him to place one member 
on this committee from a and 
that, without time to deliberate much, he consent- 
ed, though very reluctantly, to displace one name, 
and to put in its room that of Rev. Daniel A. Clark 
from the General Association of Vermont. Dr. 
Beman, not content with placing his favourite, Mr. 


on those courts, should haye had such influence in 
our ecclesiastical court, as:to make Mr. Bacon ab- 
solutely decline this. appointment? Let an impar- 
tial public decide on these questions, and we have 
no fear for the award. 


following positive assertions, in the 10th and 11th 


legation of the 4dvocate that ‘a large firofiortion’ 


‘We proceed tomake a few remarks on the two 
articles of the Moderator’s summary—*“* The Al- 


of the Low Church ‘approve’ of admitting * mere 
church members’ to a seat in the Assembly, 1s so 
far from being correct, that it has not one particle 
of evidence tosupport it—The Low church did ‘ not 
vote’ against an act of the last Assembly—as Zhe 
Advocate says they did—the object of which ‘ was 
to prevent committee men and mere-church mem- 
bers, from hereafter having any claim to seats in 
the General Assembly—‘ for no such act was pas- 
sed or proposed.” 
A considerable part of the Moderator’s seven 
numbers consists of quibble and evasion; but there 
is rather a larger portion of them than common 1n 
the foregoing affirmations, Let us examine his 
first assertion, taken in connexion with that part of 
his second number, of which it is given as an ept- 
tome, where he says, ‘‘ But that ‘a@ l/arge firofior- 
tion’ of the New School in the last Assembly, ex- 
pressed in any shape or manner, their approba- 
tion of admitting men who are ‘merely church 
members,’ as constituent members of that body, I 
have yet tolearn. Let the editor name one man 
who uttered such a sentiment, and I consent that 
this solitary instance shall stand as an apology for 
this sweeping declaration.” Now this surely 
seems, in the reading, to be not only plausible, but 
imposing and conclusive. Yet it is, in fact, nothing 
more than an evasion, serving to keep a just state 
of the case entirely out of view. ‘The facts are 
these—Before the election of a Moderator, a ques. 
tion was raised, whether ‘‘ a standing committee” 
man should be allowed to vote. In favour of his 
voting, Dr. Beman was earnest, eloquent and suc- 
cessful—It was determined that the committee 
man should vote; and no doubt he voted tor his 
advocate. Afterwards sixty seven members sub- 
scribed a protest against the lawfulness of admit- 
ting this man to a seat in the house; and an answer 
to the protest was ordered, and brought in by the 
New School members—This we have noticed ina 
preceding number. Subsequently to the decision 
of the case of Mr. Barnes, and the settlement of 
the business in regard to the Board of-Missions, so 
many of the New School members obtained dis- 
missions and left the Assembly, that their oppo- 
nents Were able tocarry a resolution, by a majori- 
ty of 81to54, ‘* That in the opinion of the General 
Assembly, the appointment of some Presbyteries, 
as has occurred in a few cases, of members of stand- 
ing committees to be members of the Gen. Assem. 
bly, is inexpedient and of questionable constitution- 
ality, and therefore ought not,in future, to be made.” 
Against this resolution the New School members 
protested; and assigned as a reason, that * this 
Assembly, on the first day of its session, when 
full, did, by a large majority, decide this question, 
by admitting a member of the Standing Commit- 
tee toa seat in the house.” Here are the facts— 
And now, because mere church members are not 
specified in the records, and were not, as we are 
ready to admit, pleaded for, under this designation, 
by the New School members in debate, we are 
dum with making a statement, ‘* without one 
particle of evidence to support it,’ in saying that 
‘*a large proporticn” of the Low Charch, approv- 
ed of admitting them to a seat in the Assembly. 
But there are two undeniable facts, which will 
show that we had many particles of evidence to 
bear out the truth and correctness of our state- 
ment; and that what the Moderator says, is no- 
thing better than an evasion. The first fact is, 
that an unknown number, yet certainly a conside- 
rable number, of mere church members have 
come up to the Assembly, commissioned as ruling’ 
vlders, and have taken their seats accordingly. 
One case of this kind is on record, in the minutes 
of the Assembly for 1826. Nor let it be said, that 
this is a solitary case. We have evidence, to 
which, if necessary, we can refer, that two indi- 
viduals, now ministers of the gospel, and worthy 
of their office, have stated, since the last meeting 
of the Assembly, that while they were yet mere 
church meméers they came to the Assembly com- 
missioned as ruling elders, and took their seats ac- 
cordingly. From this, and other indications of a 
similar kind, there is good reason to believe that 
this practice has been pretty general, tor a num- 
ber of years past; and that there was a number— 
Ithcugh none but themselves can tell what the 
number was—of mere church members, on the 
floor of the last General Assembly. Again: It 
cannot be denied, that all the mere church mem- 
bers who ever came into the Assembly, entered it 
under cover of **The Plan of Union between 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists in the new 
settlements,” adopted in 1801, [See Digest, p. 297] 
by which it was agreed, that a Committee man 
** may have the right to sit and act in the Presby- 
tery, asa ruling elder of the Presbyterian church.” 
This right of a Committee man to sit in a Presby- 
tery, was construed to extend to the richt of such 
a man to sit also in the General Assembly; and for 
the equity and propriety of such a construction, 
the New School men did contend most earnestly, 
and when they were overruled, they pr: tested as 
earnestly, against the resolution of the Assembly 
above recited. Now we ask. if men plead, and 
vote, and protest, as if their dearest interests were 
at stake, in favour of an arrangement, through 
which mere church members have notoriously 
come into the Assembly, for vears in succession, 
and some of whom, in all probability, were then on 
the floor of the house—can it be said, because they 
were not mentioned by name, that in no ** shape 
or manner” there was manifested an ‘* approba- 
tion of admitting” them? ‘The New School men 
would have acted with a stupidity with which we 
have never charged them, if they had avowedly 
pleaded for the right of mere church members to 
sit in the Assembly—this would have ruined their 
cause at once. But it was in their usual course to 
plead for something more plausible, which they 
knew would quite as effectually secure their ob- 
ject—would leave the door wide open, as for years 
in succession it had been left, for the admission of 
as many merechurch members as they and their 
Presbyteries should choose to commission as ruling 
elders, In this way, accordingly, the New School 
men did make every exertion that their ingenuity 
could devise; and we did them no injustice, in re- 
presenting this, as showing their approbation of 
the admission of mere church members into the 
Assembly. Who can say, without an evasion, 
that those who did all in their power to defeat the 
only measure that could keep them out of the 
Assembly, did not manifest plainly a willingness and 
desire that they should come into the Assembly? 
Here is the point without disguise; and let every 
reader decide it for himself. But the Moderator 
says again, that no act was passed to meer mere 
church members out of the Assembly. ere is 
just another quibbie—T hat is, because no act was 
assed, that mentioned mere church members 
y name, it may be asserted that no act was pass- 
ed to keep them out; althouzh an act was passed 
which had for a principal object, in the minds of 
those who voted for it, the effectual keeping of 
them out. If committee men were to be exclud- 
ed, the Old School men knew, that mere chusch 
members, would inevitably be excluded—And to 
exclude them effectually and for ever, was, we 
repeat, one chief object of the resolution.—O for 
an antagonist, if we must have one, who will 
not mystify the point in issue, by a play upon 
words, or bv pleading the want of certain words, 
when the matter intended is as clear as a sun- 
beam. 


We thought we were prepared not to be sur- 
prised at any thing the Moderator could utter; 
but we had not duly estimated Dr. Beman’s 
astonishing powers. e confess the following 
language did surprise us. 


‘¢ Just as the question, on commitment, in the 
case of Mr. Barnes, was to be taken, Dr. Green 
commenced certain remarks, which had a bearing 
on the mode of appointing the committee in ques- 
tion; and which led the Moderator to call him to 
order; and Dr. Ely, one of the complainants, to 
observe, that if the Committee of Reference were 
not appointed in the usual way, that is, by the 
chair, the case would not be referred. Dr. Green 
acquiesced; but as soon as the question was de- 
cided in favour of referring the case, and the house 
had ordered that the committee should consist of 
eleven members, the Doctor handed me a slip of 
paper, containing five names (not quite Aa/f the 
number of the whole committee,) and remarked 
very pleasantly, ‘If you will put these on, I care 
not who the others are.’ ” 


Bacon, on the committee in Mr. Barnes’ case, put 
him. also on the Jc A mmi 


have been frequently in the Assembly, where was 
the criminality of what the Moderator says. was 
done on this occasion by Dr. Green? 
Moderator insinuates, that here was an “ atterpt, 
secretly to touch the very main spring of motion, 


et the 


endeavouring to make an interest with the 
oderator, and through him to secure some addi- 
tional weight in the committee, in ‘favour of his 
side of the question.” — And in recurring to this 
matter in his summary he says— ~ 


‘* The interference of Ir. Green, in trying sx- 
CRETLY 40 influence the Moderator, in the ap- 
of the committee, ‘in the case of Mr. 
rnées, accounts for all his conscientious diffical- 
ties in relation to the appointment of Mr, Bacon 
on that committee; and at the-same time tells 
somewhat worse in the public ear, than the tale, 
that the Moderator acted, in this instance, as all 
other moderators have done before him. And 
this interference of Dr. Green, is known, both to 
High Church and Low Church, to be in 
keeping with that uniform fromftershif, which 
he has exercised toward Moderators of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, ever since the. Assembly was-con- 
stituted,” 


We have given the Moderator’s language thus 
extensively, because we greatly mistake, if it dues. 
not exhibit a spirit in the writer, that will prove 
an effectual antidote to the mischief he intended 
to effect. It is not for us to tell how any honoura- 
ble man, any man of conscious integrity, any man 
that feels himself incapable of base design and 
‘sinister action, couldQhave put the construction 
which the Moderator did, on what he says was. 
said and dene by us, on the occasion to which he 
adverts. We shall not make along defence. The 
whole occurrence to which he refers had com- 
pletely passed from our mind, till we read his re- 
view; nor can we now say that we recollect the 
half of what he affirms took place: we could not, 
if our life depended on.it, tell, otherwise than by 
conjecture, a single name that was on the pee 
which he says we presented to him. But let his 
statement stand for an accurate exhibition of facts: 
and then Dr. Green declares most unequivocally, 
‘that if he ever performed an innocent action in his 
life, and one too of very little imporance, he 
thought he did so, when he handed the paper and 
uttered the words, which the Moderator affirms 
that he handed and uttered. What he-did he knew 
was of the same character with what had been 
done in scores of instances, without any suspicion 
ever known to him, of an attempt to corrupt the 
Moderator, or to use any improper influence with 
him. It has always been perfectly anderstood, 
that the Moderator would use his own judgment in 
appointing committees, whatever suggestions might 
be made by others—and hence suggestions have 
been often and freely made. Hence Moderators 
themselves have often solicited the m—The writer 
certainly did it, when he was in the chair; anda 
member of the last Assembly told us, a few days 
since, that Dr. Beman wished, and even urged 
him to nominate a part, or the whole of a commit- 
tee. But I would not, said the member, for I 
knew him too well: Dr. Green did not know him 
so well then as he knows him now, or he too 
would have been on his guard. But he did 
know him well enough then, not, consciously, to 
do even a questionable act in his presence. For 
the same reason that Dr. Green would not put his 
head in a lion’s mouth, he would not then, or now, 
knowingly, put it in Dr. Beman’s power to stain 
his character, But in the alleged transaction, he 
had no conception that what he did was 
of any construction to his disadvantage. If he had 
done, what was done by the Moderator’s friend, 
the Stated Clerk, and when not a member of the 
house—if, after the Moderator had .formed a com- 
mittee, and written down the name of every mem- 
ber, he had urged the Moderator to withdraw one 
name, and to insert another, there might have 
been some colour for the charge of obtrusive inter- 
ference; but even in this case, a corrupt motive 
ought not to be imputed. But what Dr. Green 
did, was only what he verily believes has been 
done, as to the substance of the thing, at every 
General Assembly that has met for many years 
past; and.done without any imputation of a sinis- 
ter design. But then it is to be remembered, that 
the Assembly never before had such a Moderator 
as it had at the last meeting—May it never hav=2 
such another!—As to what the Moderator has 
thrown out about fromptershif, we have only to 
say, that if Dr. Green, in his whole life, has 
prompted Moderators half as much as Dr. Beman, 
trom the Moderator’s chair, prompted his friends 
on the floor of the house, at, the Jast Assembly, it 
must be acknowledged that Dr. Green has done a 
very improper thing—But this he does not admit. 

e have now done with Dr. Beman, at least 
for the present; and we sincerely wish, and we sus- 
pect our readers wish it too, that we may never 
have occasion to mention his name again. It 
would not have appeared, as it has done, in our 
pages, if it had not been necessary to characterize 
the majority of the last Assembly. But in his per- 
son, they elevated Murdockism and Finnyism to 
the Moderator’s chair, and his conduct in the 
chair had their approval; and hence what he was 
and did, seems necessary to be told, in giving a 
true view of the present state of the Presbyterian 
church. Yet—we speak it reverently—God for- 
bid that we should hate this man, or wish him any 


liance on divine aid, not todoit. To defend the 
church, and to defend ourselves, wehave thought 
it right—aid after many and serious reviews, we 
still think it right—that his misdeeds should be 
exposed. But he has had, and with the Lord’s 


ers, that he may be forgiven—that he may see, re- 
pent of, and forsake his errors; and that, through 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, he may o 

tain eternal life. 


the last, we have, if we know our own heart at all, 
been influenced by a sincere desire, to serve, in 
the best manner we could, the church in which 
we were born and educated, in which we have 
ministered in the gospel of Christ for five aad forty 
years; and whose interests and prosperity—indis- 
solubly connected with its purity and peace—ought 
to be dearer to us than life itself. We knew, when 
we commenced this series of papers, that we 
should probably draw on ourselves the vitupera- 
tions of those whom we opposed; and they have 
not disappointed us. “They have done all in their 
power to destroy our character, and with it, the 
little influence which by a long life spent in ser- 
ving, or at least in trying to serve, the Presbyterian 
church, we had, by the blessing of God, obtained. 
What success they have had, time will disclose. 
But in the mean time, we are willing they should 
know, and we with oar friends to know, that they 
have not greatly disturbed our personal peace. 
Our covenant God has sustained us, and a good 
conscience before Him has comforted and cheered 
us. If now and thena poisoned arrow has annoy- 
ed us a little, it has made no lasting or very trou- 
blesome wound, The holy oracle says, ‘*if ye 
suffer for righteousness sake, happy are ye.” Our 


experience has verified the oracle—We have been 


truly happy, and for us peculiarly so, amidst all 
the calumny that has been heaped upon us. Bless- 
ed God and Saviour! to Thee the praise is wholl 
due, and to Thee we would humbly ascribe it 
all. 


What is yet in reserve for the Presbyterian 
church, we know not. Inits present state, it is 
palpably evident, it cannot long remain. The 
next General Assembly will probably decide, 
whether its existing organization can continue.— 
We hope that every true friend of the church will 
be at his post. Plans are proposed for a new or- 
ganization, which seem to us to militate irreconci- 
lably with the vital principles of Presbyterianism. 
We know not how much, or how little counte- 
nance, these plans are likely to receive. For our- 
selves, we protest against them. We are in fa- 
vour of every degree of accommodation with our 
brethren, which will consist with a sacred regard 
to our public standards, both doctrinal and govern- 
mental, as they noty stand; and with a return to 
the exercise of discipline in our church, agreeably 
to the tenor and provisions of those standards. 
To any thing short of this, we cannot in conscience 
agree; and we are prepared to take our lot, what- 
ever it may be, with those, be they few or many, 
who are of this mind. We hope there will be 
much and fervent prayer for the divine guidance of 
the Assembly, in all the deliberations and decisions 
of the coming session. And we do cherish an 
humble hope that a prayer-hearing and praver- 
answering God, the God of our fathers, and of hi 
people in every age, will hear in mercy; andy 
int for the’ preservation of our ’beig 


yer a 


church, in the fall integrity of its 


perfect 


evil—We have solemnly charged our heart, in re- © 


help, he shall still have, our poor but sincere pray- - 
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